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What do I u'ant to say in this article? What does 
Phyllis want to say? Do we want to entice people to 
come to the workshop? Get them to journal? Give them 
some sort of resource, whether or not they could come? 
Probably all of the three. But since I long ago 
learned that you can't make anyone do anything, and 
that it's much easier to let go, I'll focus on the 
third. (from David's journal) 

Are there current themes in adult higher education we 
might want to pick up on? The development of voice, 
the expanded meaning of scholarship, the notion of the 
teacher as scholar and classroom research for instance. 
Can we do this and keep it an authentic, connected, 
empowering learning experience for participants? And 
how do we convey the process that this session is about 
in the package of the conference proceedings? (from 
Phyllis 's journal) 



This workshop is about making journal writing a part of 
one's professional development in a rich, meaningful, and 
productive way. We hope to give the reader- -whether or not she 
or he makes it to the workshop- -some ideas and resources about 
how keeping a professional journal might fit into his or her 
life. 

Many of us- -perhaps most- -pick up our pens at one cime or 
another and start journals. They may range from the "deepest 
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thoughts'* diaries of high-school years (yes, boys write them, 
tool) to very structured productivity- enhancing tools of 
professionals. What typically happens, however, is ,:hat we have 
lapses, from a few days to weeks, years, or the rest of our 
lives. Similarly- -and perhaps relatedly- -we find these journals 
more and less helpful at different points in our lives. 

We hope that this workshop, article, and supplementary 
handouts will prove helpful to those who are exploring ways to 
make your journals more valuable to yourselves, particularly as 
professionals. We hope that those who are using journals 
primarily in their personal life will be sufficiently ir'.rigued 
to extend its application to your work. 

Each of us began writing a journal for his or her unique 

reasons. And each of us has continued or not, for a related set 

of reasons. Maybe we see writing as catharsis, or an opportunity 

to process feelings and to grow emotionally or spiritually. 

Perhaps journals allow us to reflect more clearly, or to organize 

our thoughts, moving them along to a new level. Perhaps writing 

helps us clarify goals and "monitor" our development and movement 

toward those goals. Maybe- -and hopefully- -they do all of these* 

Take a minute to capture why this subject 
interests you. Why have you kept a journal- - 
if you have— in the past? What did you hope 
to get out of it? To what extent were you 
successful? 

As professionals, we may not have thought of using a journal 
for exploring our work, either on a day-to-day or "big picture" 
basis. As facilitators of this workshop, we have found that when 
we limit journal writing to our personal lives, we are missing a 
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wonderful opportunity to engage more richly in self -assessment 
and professional development. As educators, we can become better 
facilitators and teachers, administrators and leaders as we 
become more integrated as persons. We can use our journals to 
design classes, enrich our experience in research, improve our 
teaching skills, and monitor burn-out. By expanding our journals 
to include our work, we develop a rich resource to use in 
integrating ourselves as persons and professionals, and as 
teachers and scholars, as we become more effective reflective 
practitioners. 

Work is quiet, and I can't quite seem to get going. 
Fortunately, I don't have much to do. My "Invisible 
Minorities'^ course is into its final stage of student 
presentations, so I don't have to prepare much for it. 
The first set of presentations were great. I need to 
write up evaluations for my "Valuing Human Differences'* 
collqouium; I got mixed reviews, because I didn't 
focus enough on the workplace and I guve too much 
energy to gay folks (no more than to any other group- -I 
see that as a homophobic response.) (from David's 
j ournal ) 

I sit with my planner and am overwhelmed with the ever 
growing list. While I am so overloaded that I caxmot 
commit myself to writing in my journal, here is where I 
come first. To center. To be with myself. To sic 
here. Quietly enjoying the spring morning. The 
sunlight. So many days of gray and glum. A suzmy 
morning is worth noticing, welcoming, and celebrating 
even though it is not on my list of things to do. This 
is what gives me the perspective to work through 
graduation dossiers, do the massive amounts of paper 
work that confirm, verify, document, approve, and build 
fat files that go--why, I don't know where they go^-to 
the great cosmic registrar who records records 
endlessly? (from Phyllis 's journal) 

Take ten minutes and explore the question, 
"What time is it in any professional life?" 
What are the challcmges f4\cing you? What are 
the opportunities? How does where you are 
not reflect where you've been and where 
you're going? 
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It might be useful to take a few more minutes and identify key- 
moments in your professional development until now, establishing 
signposts along the journey you've taken. Many find this 
perspective offered by this experience useful in both reflecting 
on the past and looking ahead. Ask yourself, next, if you are 
"on target" for where you want to be in five years, ten years, 
twenty five years. As you look back near the end of your life, 
will you be able to say that you have fulfilled your sense of 
mission? 

Once you are clearer on your professional journey, it is 

easier to identify how your journal may be a helpful tool. What 

priorities do your long-term hopes and expectations suggest? 

What are your current projects and priorities? Perhaps one or 

more of the following will be helpful journal topics for you. 

What is your role in your institution? What 
are you really responsible for? What do you 
enjoy and what do you wish you could change/ 
What would your Ideal job be? 

Is research an in^orfcant activity for you 
right now? Are you engaged in meaningful 
inquiry or scholarship? Why or why not? 

How do you feel about your abilities as a 
teacher and facilitator? What are you doing 
well ? Are there ski lis you would 1 Ike to 
further develop? 

Using a professional journal is not just for periods when it is 
crucial for you to see your entire journey as a whole and when 
you are necessarily reflective. The big journey is made up of 
day-to-day incidents. A valuable use of the professional journal 
is to capture these moments as you design your next class, 
reflect on the latest interview in your research, or plan for 



tomorrow's faculty meeting. In the workshop, we'll help you 
start capturing these concrete experiences. 

VTe will try to point the way toward some of the fun and joy 
and pleasure of journal writing for professional enrichment by 
playing with some topics that we hope generate humor and 
laughter. 

If my career were a song right now, what 
would it be? What's the genre? Blues? 
Easily listening? A Rap? Classical? 
Protest? 

Even with the sheer enjoyment that journals offer and their 
potential as valuable resources, there are clearly obstacles, 
reservations, and logistical concerns. Some we hear frequently- 
-and make ourselves- -include 

"I just don't have time to do this regularly." 

"I end up with little scraps of paper everywhere." 

"I never go back to my old journals, anyway." 

As a community of journal writers, we will attempt in the 

workshop to help us all think about the hurdles to journal 

writing, the reasons behind them, and strategies for overcoming 

them. There might be some rather simple suggestions for dealing 

with some of these (spend less time more often; keep your journal 

in a three- ring notebook, etc.). Others may involve more indepth 

explorations of resistance. 

Why have I stopped jounsalling? What got 
in my way? What did I put in my way? 

In the end, you need to make the decisions about whether it 

is worthwhile to you to write a professional journal. We can 

tell you about our successes and struggles, as can others who 
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attend the workshop. We can share with you resources and 
suggestions we have found valuable. You need to make the choice 
to incorporate them- -or not. 



RESOURCES 



We have found ideas and suggestions from the following 
helpful in our journal writing. A more complete annotated guide 
to resources will be availc±)le at the workshop. 



Baldwin, Christina. Ong- to- On^ ; Self -Understanding Through 
Journal Writing. New York: M. Evans and Company, 1977. 

Lifers Companion; Journal Writing as a Spiritual Quest. 
New York: Bantam Books, 1991. 

Berthoff, Ann E. "Dialectical Notebooks and the Audit of 
Meaning," in The Journal Book , ed. by Toby Fulwiler. 
Portsmouth , NH : Boynt on/Cook , 1987. 

Boice, Robert. Professors as Writers; A Self -Help Guide to 
Productive Writing. Stillwater, Oklahoma: New Forums 
Press, 1990. 

Bolles, Richard N. What Color Is Your Parachut P*^ Berklely, CA: 
Ten Speed Press, Updated Annually. 

Bolles, Richard N. and John C. Crystal. Where Do I Go From Here 
With My Life? New York; Seabury Press, 1974* 

Prookfield, Stephen D. The Skillful Teacher; On Technique, 
Trust, and Responsiveness in the Classroom. San Francisco, 
CA: Jossey-Bass, 1991. 

"Using Critical Incidents to Explore Learner's 
Assumptions, " in Fostering Critical Reflection in 
Adulthood. " ed. by Mezirow. San Francisco; Jossey-Bass, 
1990. 

Buzan, Tony. Use Both Sides of Your Brain. Third Edition. New 
York; Penguin Books, 1989. 

Covey, Stephen R. The Seven HflbAts Qf PtqMy gffegtive Pepplgf 



New York: Simon and Schuster Inc, 1989. 

Elbow, Peter. E"' >- acinq Contraries: Explorations in Leamincr 
and Teaching. New York: Oxford University Press, 1986. 

Writing Without Teachers. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1973. 

Writing With Power; Techniques for Mastering the Writing 
Process. New York: Oxford University Press, 1981. 

Fulwiler, Toby. The Journal Book . Portsmouth, NH: 

Boynton/Cook, 1987. 

Goldberg, Natalie. Writing Down to the Bones : Freeing the 

Writer Within. Boston: Shambhala, 1986. 

. Wild Mind: Living the Writer^ s Life. New York: Bantam, 

1990. 

Golin, Mark. "Write Your Regeneration Resume- -and Apply for a 
Happier Future . " Prevention Magazine. January , 1987, pp . 
104-lle 

Gross , Ronald . Peak Learning; How to Create Your Own Lifelong 
Education Program for Personal Enjoyment and Professional 
Success. Los Angeles: J. P. Tarcher, Inc., 1991. 

Klauser, Henriette Anne. Writing on Both Sides of the Brain; 
Breakthrough Techniques for Peop le Who Write. San 
Francisco: Harper < nd Row, 1986. 

Lukinsky, Joseph. "Reflective Withdrawal Through Journal 
Writing, " in Fostering Critical Reflection in Adulthood, " 
ed. by Mezirow. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1990. 

Pennebaker, James W. , Janice K. Kiecolt-Glaser, and Ronald 
Glaser. "Disclosure of Traumas and Immune Function: Health 
Implications for Psychotherapy, " Journal of Consulting and 
Clinical Psychology. Vol. 56, No. 2, (1988), pp. 239-245. 

Pennebaker, James W. Opening Up: The Healing P ower of Confiding 
in Others. New York: William Morrow and Company, 1990. 

Progoff, Ira. At A Journal Workshop: The Basic Text and Guide 
for Using the Intensive Journal. New York: Dialogue House 
Library, 1975. 

Rainer, Tristine. The New Diarv: How to Use a Di arv for Self- 
Guidance and Exp anded Creativity. Los Angeles: J. P. 
Tarcher, Inc., 1978. 
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Rxco, Gabriele Lusser. Writing the Natural Way! Uaina Right - 

Br^in T^chniqueig to Release Your Expreaaive Powera. Los 

Angeles: j. p. Tarcher, Inc., 1983. 



• . Pain and Possib ility: Writing Your Way Through Personal 

Crigjg, Los Angeles: Jeremy P. Tarcher, Inc., 1991. 

Zinsser, William. Writing to Learn: How to Write- -and Think- - 
Clearly about Anv Sub-iect A t All. New York: Harper and 
Row, 1988. 
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Assessing Math Skills of Adult Learners 
Betty Hurley Lawrence 
Associate Professor 
Empire State College 

Assessment is an important aspect of any academic 
activity. Ideally, assessment occurs regularly, so that an 
activity or process can be changed to enable the expected 
outcomes to be reached more fully or more effectively. 

Institutions of higher education have become increasingly 
more sensitive to the issue of assessment, especially as state 
legislatures have increased demands for accountability. The 
increased appearance of books on the subject also indicates 
this trend (e.g. Gray, 1989 and Banta, 1988) . 

There have emerged two categories of assessment: 
formative and summative. Formative assessment has as a 
primary purpose the improvement or development of activities 
and people. It is internally implemented, informal, ongoing 
and the emphasis is on suggestions for improvement. Summative 
assessment has accountability as a primary purpose. It is 
implemented by an external decision maker, formal, occurs 
before or after and the emphasis is on overall judgements. 
(Gray, 1989, p. 9) The focus of this paper will be on 
formative assessment, but the implications of the latter 
cannot be ignored • 

In many cases, mathematics assessment has been dominated 
by timed tests that are collected and graded. The outcomes of 
this type of testing are now being questioned. Recently, a 
National Summit on Mathematics Assessment met (1991) to 
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discuss this important topic. Their report. For Good Measure; 
Principles and Goals for Matheiaatic Assessment , outlined the 
following principles: 



-The primary purpose of assessment is to improve 
learning and teaching. 

-The primary use of results of assessments is to promote 
the development of the talents of all people. 

-The content of assessments is derived from the 
consensus of the discipline. 



From these principles the following goals were set to be 

reached by the year 2000: 

-Assessments will be aligned with the mathematical 
knowledge, skills, and processes that the nation needs 
all of its students to know and be able to do. 

-Assessment practices will promote the development of 
mathematical power for all students. 

-A variety of effective assessment methods will be used 
to evaluate outcomes of mathematics education. 

-Adequate accountability systems will be used to assess 
mathematics, (meaning use of multiple measures) 

-Guidelines will be developed for judging the quality of 
all forms of mathematical assessments. 

-Mathematics teachers and school administrators will be 
proficient in using a wide variety of assessment methods 
for improving the learning and teaching of mathematics. 

-The public will become better informed about 
assessments and assessment practices. 



And what mathematical achievement are we trying to assess? A 
publication of the Mathematical Sciences Education Board, 
Counting on You , states, "Goals for student performance are 
shifting from a narrow focus on routine skills to development 
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of broad-based mathematical power." Broad-based mathematical 
power refers to students' ability to: discern relationships; 
reason logically; and use a range of mathematical methods to 
solve a variety of nonroutine problems (Math Sciences 
Education Board, 1992, p. 10) ^ 

Publications now exist that identify assessment 
alternatives ii\ mathematics. Assessment Alternatives in 
Mathematics (Stenmark, 1989) identifies strategies such as 
student portfolios, open-ended questions, performance 
assessment and student self-assessment. 

All of the references cited above concern elementary and 
secondary students. What of students in post-secondary 
education, including adult learners? 

Adult learners are ideally perceived as lifelong learners 
and capable of self-direction in their learning. This means, 
among other things, that they are persistent, creative, 
reflective and self-aware. (Candy, 1991, p. 130) A self- 
directed learner is able to review the process of learning and 
learns constructively. (Candy, 1991, p. 134) 

Brookfield (1992) has identified three functions for an 
evaluation of an adult learner: "(1) it should help the 
recipient become more adept and critically reflective in 
regard to the specific learning activity involved, (2) it 
should assist learners to develop insight into their own 
habitual learning processes and rhythms so that they can make 
some judgments about when these should be given free rein and 
when they should be held in check, and (3) it should assist 




adults to develop self-concepts of themselves as learners as a 
way of nurturing their self-confidence and encouraging their 
beliefs that areas of skill, knowledge, action and insight 
that they had formally considered as being closed to them are 
actually accessible, (p. 22)" 

The last function is of critical importance in the 
assessment of math skills in adults. Too many adults consider 
math to be unapproachable. Educators like Dorothy Buerk have 
found that adults, especially adult women, need to experience 
mathematics positively in order to break the pattern of 
negativity toward the subject itself as well as their 
competence as users of mathematics. (Buerk, 1985) 

The goals and principles cited above were the guiding 
principles for the math assessment that I developed over the 
past year. Most of the math assessments that I reviewed were 
sets of problems, primarily in multiple-choice format. They 
basically assessed whether someone was capable of manipulating 
terms. All dealt with the formal aspect of mathematics, where 
context has been stripped and symbols remain. 

Yet, these tests, mostly timed tests as well, deal with 
the parts of mathematics that are most foreign to adults. 
While quite adept at calculating floor space for a carpet or 
finding a new temperature knowing it just got ten degrees 
colder, these same adults would quiver at the following set of 
problems: 

20 +(-10) 

Find xy for x=30 and y=15. 

ID 
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The math assessment was developed to build on the 
strengths of adults, rather than emphasize their weaknesses. 
Therefore, questions are asked in context. For example, 
numbers are put on a thermometer and fractions are expressed 
using pizzas and recipes. 

In addition, the assessment begins with a frank 
discussion of mathematical myths and attacks negative feelings 
about mathematics head on. The playful aspect of problem 
solving is encouraged and feedback is given quickly and in a 
friendly manner. 

The assessment is a self -assessment for several reasons. 
The most important person to make aware of needs for further 
development of math skills is the learner. This learner is 
very likely convinced of his or her incompetence in this area 
and feeling quite vulnerable about discussing it with an 
advisor. The self -assessment increases self-knowledge as well 
as competence, since it is a teaching instrument as well. 

What competencies are tested? Currently, the following 
topics are discussed: 

whole numbers (using the thermometer) 

adding and multiplying fractions 

decimals, ratios and percents 

picture graphs 

pie charts and bar graphs 

statistics (mean, median, mode) 

plotting points on cartesian coordinate system 

2 J 
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graphs of lines and equations of lines 
parabolas 

A list of resources is included at the e^.d, as well as a 
post-test. 

Currently, this assessment is being piloted with students 
at Empire State College, primarily at the Rochester Center. 
Student reactions have been quite positive. Students state 
that it affirms the math they already know and increases their 
confidence in their ability to learn the math they will need 
to learn for their degree. Comments like the following have 
been typical: "I actually felt less intimidated by idea of 
•math' as I went through." 

Participants in this workshop at the ACE/Alliance 
conference will be given the opportunity to try the text 
version of the math assessment for themselves. There will 
also be discussion of its appropriateness and effectiveness 
for adult learners. Copies of the disk version will be 
available for all interested in taking the package back to 
their campuses and trying it with students. 
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VISUAL ARTS FOR CULTURAL ANALYSIS: 
ADULT LEARNERS IN THE RENAISSANCE 



Betta LoSardo 
Resident Faculty, School for New Learning 
DePaul University 

Introduction 

The Italian Renaissance is a cornerstone of many liberal arts curricula. Particularly as 
we approach the 500th anniversary of Columbus' voyages to the New World, we need to 
assess the impact that the Renaissance thinking and traditions have on our development 
as a nation. Many adult students regard study of the Renaissance as the mark of an 
educated person, but are ill at ease about taking it on themselves. 

For the adult learner, the problem in learning about the Renaissance lias to do with its 
very essence: its placement in what we call "Western" civilization. It requires the memo- 
rization of dates, specific locations, lots of unusual names and important figures and 
events. Because of the enormous amount of information on this period, adult students 
sometimes lose track of its immense impact. Furthermore, adults are often put off by the 
reputations of Renaissance heroes, and don't feel they have the tools to assess Renais- 
sance art. Everyone already knows that Michelangelo was a great painter, what's the 
point in discussing it more? 
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Through this presentation, I would like to discuss some elements of a course at DePaul 
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University's competence based college for adults, the School for New Learning. In this 
course which treats Italian Renaissance history and art, and focuses specifically on the 
contributions of the Medici family, students gain some knowledge of the place of art and 
of visual thinking in our own history, llirough directed viewing of cultural artifacts of 
the Renaissance students also begin to evaluate "great" works of art from a new 
perspective, drawing on their own ability to reflect on and analyze the impact of works of 
art 



Problems in the Renaissance 

A friend visiting from Europe recently remarked that knowledge of Italian 
Renaissance art was a sure sign of a truly educated American. Most Americans, he 
reasoned, were too busy studying computer science and marketing strategies to ponder 
esoterica like fifteenth century iconography. Besides, hadn't we already reduced 
Michelangelo et al. to turtles? This characterization is particularly salient for the adult 
learner. Just how useful is knowledge of the Medici family to a career in accounting? 
What are the pragmatic outcomes of the study of the Italian Renaissance? Is it worth the 
effort? 

Another dilemma faced by the adult student of the Renaissance is the enduring 
classical aura which surrounds the period and its players. I clearly remember my first 
quarter teachi**^ this course during which a student interrupted my ponderous lecture on 
the virtues and talents of Michelangelo to ask, "How can you tell?" 

How indeed? Do I know this because I learned it in a college classroom myself? 
Because a teacher told me? Because I read it in Gombrich's latest treatise? Because it is 
simply something that every educated person thinks? Do I really believe this myself? 
Most of my students are not willing to take the risk of asking a "stupid" question. 
Instead, they feel coerced into believing what the teacher says, especially with regard to 
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issues of great historical significance like the Renaissance. In order to convince myself 
that I was really doing something worthwhile for my students, I began to create a class- 
room environment which would allow students to make their own decisions about the 
value of the artwork produced by Renaissance greats. No one, I reasoned, should have to 
be pressured into believing that the Sistine chapel is worth a second look. 

Seeing is Believing 

As a central episode in this course, students are asked to accompany me on a tour of 
the Renaissance rooms of Chicago's Art Institute. While the collection does not contain 
any paintings by Michelangelo or Leonardo da Vinci, it does have a good smattering of 
works representing a variety of issues and stages in the art of the period (about 1250 to 
1550) covered in the course. 

The purpose of this tour is to help students assimilate what they see. This presents 
some peculiar problems. Students who have a Roman Catholic background have a 
difficult time separating the images in the museum from the many times they have seen 
these types of pictures in a religious context Many students will recognize the story a 
picture tells - the Annunciation for example - and assume that their comprehension of this 
story was also applicable in Renaissance times. This kind of transference hinders their 
ability to assess or accept exactly what it is they see. Students without significant 
religious experience as well as those who come ft*om religious traditions which eschew 
visual representations of the sacred have other axes to grind with the arts. Annunciation 
paintings can range from detailed, but emotionless renditions, to paintings in which the 
virgin actually recoils from the angeFs message. What an impact this message must have 
had. Tour participants are asked to look at the painting, not in order to identify the 
elements of its composition, or even its religious significance, but rather its human 
impact. Although the knowledge of the story and its repetition over years of religious 
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experience or the vag e association of the images with religious presuppositions might 
have dimmed students' ability to see what different paintings might have to offer, this 
direction to look at the emotional reactions of the figures in a painting offers students the 
opportunity to assess a work with the eyes of the Renaissance viewer who perhaps had a 
fresher perspective on the story, its players and its consequence in daily life. 



Identifying the Context 

In order to make sense of the images presented in the Art Institute's Renaissance 
rooms, students must accept that art is significant to cultural analysis for a number of 
reasons. The visual arts can tell a story of cultural values. They can provide us with 
a synthesized view of social issues and attitudes. The propensity of the visual arts 
toward controversy pushes our awareness of and our tolerance for ambiguity in our 
society and in our individual lives. One need only to ruminate on Chicago*s own Art 
Institute's recent strife over the sacredness of the American flag to see these things in 
action witli contemporary problems. In fact, this Chicago institution has presented us 
with a numberof possibilities for assessing the validity of artistic analysis of culture. 
Adult students, steeped in the rhetoric of contemporary politics, are knowledgeable about 
these issues. Most of my students know that the NEA is either in trouble or causing 
trouble because of its difficulties with satisfying multiple value systems. This knowledge 
can easily be applied to Renaissance issues. Why, for example, is the shift from 
obviously religious renditions of the virgin and child to the more human characters of the 
quattrocento significant? Were the 15th century moralists concerned with the 
representation of Mary sans halo? Did Jesse Helms have a Renaissance counterpart? 
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Significance of the Renaissance 

Perhaps the most important aspect of teaching Renaissance history and art to an adult 
audience is the engendering of the idea that there is a reason to study all this stuff. The 
Italian Renaissance has often been taught as a period unto itself. Its relationship to the 
Middle Ages or to the Reformation was perhaps dealt with, but little attempt has been 
made to link this artistically and philosophically productive period with world history - 
our limited understanding of the Middle East for example - and issues in multiculturalism 
which are so important in contemporary curricula. Much has been made of late of the 
facts - or lack thereof - surrounding the shadowy figure of Columbus and his relevance to 
contemporary American identity. There is even a debate raging about his ethnicity. Was 
he was Polish? Spanish? Students in the Italian Renaissance course learn, first of all, 
that the one thing he wasn't was Italian, that political entity having been created only in 
the 1 870s. That he might have been Genoese is of little consequence. What is more 
important is the impetus which brought him to the New World and which shaped the 
attiuides of his age toward domination of nature and nations. These attitudes, of course, 
shape our own identities and philosophies. Viewing the visual arts of the Renaissance 
period offers many powerful examples of the prominence of the tremendous self- 
assurance and determination which was characteristic of the age. Examples of 
Renaissance-style architecture, with its focus on the power and glory of the individual 
exist in abundance on Chicago's own Michigan Avenue. Students are asked to cogitate 
on our insistence in replicating this ideology. Do we see ourselves as Renaissance 
heroes? Are prominent Chicago families equating themselves with tlie warrior princes 
of the Renaissance? What is the role of the individual in shaping cultural identity? Do 
we have a better shot at this than did the individuals of the Renaissance? 
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Afterthoughts 

This method of teaching uWtnately requires that the teacher let go of sotne favored 
ideas about the significance of the topic and the roles various factsa and figures play. It is 
inevitable that some students will decide that Michelangelo was not such a big deal after 
all, Furthermote, the introduction of non-westem ideas about art and its place in culture 
does serve to underline the very principles on which the course is based. In viewing the 
art of the Renaissance, i.e., that very esoteric thing which might indeed identify the 
educated person, students begin to see it as an accessible and perhaps relevant part of 
everyday life. TKeir fear of art as a method of distinguishing the enlightened from the 
uneducated gives way to an mtderstanding of art as a powerful medium of culnual 
exchange. 
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PURPOSE 

The purpose of this paper is to promote professional dialogue by focusing attention on the forces which 
act on and within extended site higher education learning centers. Emphasis is placed on the quality of our program 
offerings and the manner in which quality is incorporated, assessed, and maintained. First, a brief history of our 
institution's experience with delivery of training at extended sites will be presented. This will be/followed by an 
explication of the "forces*, centripetal and centrifugal, as we call them, which influence the character and nature 
of the functioning of the centers iQjj the main ("hub") campuses and personnel. Included in this section is a 
discussion of the 'academic' and 'support' issues in the delivery of quality learning activities. Finally, the audience 
will be asked to respond to the issues raised and to compare and contrast our institution's experiences with their own 
experiences and reading. 

BACKGROUND 

Under increasing pressure from decreasing enrollments, budget cutbacks and resultant higher tuition costs, 
as well as public demand for institutional accountability and effectiveness, colleges and universities are engaging 
in entrepreneurial ventures to attract new students. NationaULouis University (NLU), historically an innovator in 
education for the adult learner, has developed and offers a unique operational model designed specifically for the 
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employed adult student. This model is intended to broaden the range of educational opportunities available to such 
students in several states. 

A private, independent, coeducational institution of higher learning established in Illinois in 1886, NLU 
is accredited by the North Central Association of Colleges and Schools (NCA). With the support of the Board of 
Trustees, the imiversity developed an expanse -n plan based on considerable market research conducted by another 
institution in a cooperative venture and extensive investigation of state rules and regulations governing out-of-state 
institutions. One result of this research was a list of cities which were believed to show evidence of need for NLU's 
academic programs and in states open to investment by out-of-state institutions. 

Between 1984 and 1990, NLU capitalized on its demonstrated expertise in successfully delivering high 
quality off-campus programs and workshops in establishing a European academic center in Heidelberg, Germany 
and five academic centers outside Illinois, but within the U. S. These centers are located in St. Louis, Missouri; 
Tampa, Florida; McLean, Virginia; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; and Atlanta, Georgia. 

Each center provides academic programming selected in response to the identified educational needs of the 
local population. Programs at the academic centers are identical to programs offered first by the institution in 
Illinois. The nature and delivery model of the B. A. degree-completion and Masters programs offered at these 
centers appeal to working adult students who have heavy professional, family and civic responsibilities. Examples 
of these programs are a B. A. concentration in management; a B. A. in behavioral science; an M.Ed, in Curriculum 
and Instruction; and, an M.S. in management. An "intact" continuing class group of about 15 students meets one 
night a week for four hours in a convenient location near their home or work site to study in programs that link 
learning and life roles as well as theory and practical application. 

Besides the apparently satisfying educational opportunities offered to students in different states, the 
academic centers have broadened the student base of the university. At the end of the last fiscal year, new students 
enrolled in the centers represented 23 % of the university's annual full-time equivalent (FTE) enrollment revenues. 

CENTRIPETAL AND CENTRIFUGAL FORCES 
The development of academic centers away from the "home" campus, though successful and highly 
regarded in the profes:>ional community, has had interesting and unanticipated consequences. These consequences 
have been felt by support and academic personnel and on operational procedures for operation established at and 
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for the "home/nuun" campus location. The institution recently completed a successful comprehensive NCA 
accreditation visit. The self study process and the comments of the accreditation site review team served to bring 
to the surface issues not fully recognized or addressed by the institution during its recent growth and expansion to 
new extended sites. These issues, called here "centripetal and centrifugal forces" will be the main focus of the panel 
presentation. 

Centripetal forces are those which cause the institution to become more centralized. Representative 
exan^les are the need for a relatively standardized curriculum, uniform hiring practices, sets of "standard operating 
procedures" for budgeting and financial transactions, and the like. Centrifugal forces are those which act to 
decentralize the institution or operational aspects of it. Some examples of these forces are "localized" marketing 
practices, differential growth patterns of academic programs, different academic program mix, different pay and 
compensation scales, and many others. 

As the extended site operations have developed, however, some tensions have arisen within the institution 
due to its decentralized nature. These tensions focused on both academic and support issues. Representative 
examples of faculty/academic forces that have been at issue are: faculty governance structures, promotion and 
tenure committee functioning, central vs. extended site program planning, central vs. extended site recruitment and 
admissions decisions. Examples of support/operational tensions are: central vs. extended site budget planning and 
administration, strategic and tactical planning, "community service", state and regional licensure and accreditation. 

No single presentation can adequately address all of these tensions. Therefore, we have endeavored to 
focus on academic issues only, and more specifically, to discuss the question of Quality Assurance and its 
relationship to Academic Center operations. 

QUALITY 

Since the main "product" of our university, as well as other universities, is to deliver learning 
(Langenberg, 1992) we will focus on the quality of learning in a decentralized university. Most lists of program 
evaluation criteria mention program "quality" as the most important assessment criterion (Cope, 1992). While 
quality is critical, it is also unclear and difficult to define. Quality is most often defined against some 
predetermined standards, judgments, and values. But whose standards, judgments and values, remains a critical 
element in a definition of quality. In the context of this paper, we have not chosen any "pure" standards, 
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judgments or values to determine what is quality learning. Instead, we have chosen to follow Pirsig (1974) and his 
treatment of quality, which is: you cannot really defme quality, but you know it when you see it. Thus, we sought 
to answer two questions in reference to the learning process: where do we look and how do we document quality?. 
Four aspects of learning will be addressed: faculty, students, curriculum, and instructional support services. 
I. Quality of Faculty 

Teaching & Research : Faculty generally are expected to perform in three areas: teaching, research and 
service to the institution. How do we ensure quality in these areas, especially in a decentralized organization? The 
quality of research conducted by faculty in decentralized organizations should be measured in the same way as in 
centralized structures. Thus, we will not address the quality of research in this section. We are aware of the fact, 
however, that there are problems of support for faculty research which will be addressed in section IV below. 

The quality of teaching and service would be assessed somewhat differently in centralized vs. decentralized 
university structures. Common ways to measure and document teaching quality include student ratings, self 
evaluation, peer evaluation, evaluation or syllabi, tests, and other materials developed by an individual faculty 
member, informal student opinions, and students* selection of particular elective courses. As mentioned earlier, 
our decentralized structure incorporates off site campuses which employ a small number of core faculty and a large 
number of adjunct faculty. A question must be asked whether busy adjuncts, who work full time in other places 
can be asked or expected to evaluate each other. In a small program at one location, it is difficult to ask students 
and colleagues to rate faculty objectively and candidly. In a small academic center, the pool of available electives 
is limited. To overcome some of the difficulties inherent in operations at extended sites the university has developed 
the following faculty screening and selection process. In other words, assessment of quality in teaching is carried 
out before a faculty member begins teaching. 

After reviewing and screening resumes of potential adjunct faculty candidates, we invite about 15 to attend 
a four hour activity night that includes: a leaderless group discussion (the 15 candidates are asked to participate 
in an hour session discussing a given iscae during which experienced faculty observe and rate them on a series of 
predetermined dimensions); individual interview with an experienced faculty; and an in basket exercise (the 
candidates are asked to respond in writing to a student's brief research proposal). Each candidate is observed and 
rated by one experienced faculty, interviewed by another experienced faculty, and still another experienced faculty 
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reviews the candidate's response to the research proposal. This way a thorough attempt is made to get a balanced 
impression of the candidate's ability and skills. 

This manner of selection of faculty members differs to a considerable degree from the manner in which 
both full and part time faculty are selected for positions at the central campus in metropolitan Chicago. The 
procedure used in Illinois is not nearly as thorough and involved. In this respect, the faculty selection process at 
extended sites exceeds that used in the Chicago metropolitan area. There are also college to college differences. 
The College of Management and Business procedure differs from that followed in the Colleges of Education and 
Arts and Sciences. Suffice it to say that there are differences in the selection and retention of faculty at the central 
and extended site campuses. 

Service : Quality of service in decentralized organizations can be achieved through whole university retreats 
and conmiittee membership. Institutional retreats and committee work provide opportunities for: (1) clarification 
and enhancement of the institution's mission and goals; (2) professional and social exchange among faculty and 
between faculty and administrators; and (3) collaboration among faculty. These, in turn, enhance not only the 
quality of service, but also the quality of teaching and research. Thus, to ensure quality of service, much attention 
should be paid to planning and designing retreats and to the ways faculty participate in and carry out the committee 
work. 

The university makes extensive use of teleconferencing to ensure participation of faculty at extended sites 
in the committee and faculty governance structures of the university. Over time the quality of the equipment and 
the skill of committee members in using it to conduct meetings has improved. However, there are still shortcomings 
in conducting meetings and involving faculty in university service via this means. The use of the technology is 
necessary but not sufficient to insure that faculty at extended sites are guaranteed the "exposure" and leadership 
necessary for peer promotion and tenure review purposes, 
n. Quality of Students 

The criteria and requirements for admission of undergraduate and graduate students at extended sites is the 
same as for admitted students at the central campus. However, a major difference in the way in which students are 
enrolled in the courses exists in the extended sites versus the central campus. The students coming to the extended 
sites are admitted, most frequently, into intact groups which meet as a cohort for a prescribed period of time. 




Assuming all assignments are completed satisfactorily, the degree is awarded at the end of the set period of class 
meetings. 

Students for the extended sites are "recruited" by enrollment counselors with some pressure to fill cohort 
groups at certain levels and on a "start-when-ready" basis. This can result in students starting training programs 
pnor to formal admission. To some degree therefore, faculty have less control over the students who are admitted. 
Part of the reason for the manner of admission and way in which classes are offered is due to the assumption that 
studeL.i attracted to these extended site programs are more mature and motivated than students admitted to more 
traditional training programs. 

Students at the central campus in all three colleges are admitted to and take classes in a more traditional 
way. Classes are then offered in the more traditional academic terms. Student progress is more individual and 
acadenoiic advisors work with ii>dividual students to monitor and guide progress through the sequence of courses to 
degree completion. This latter system provides, some would argue, more control over the quality of students 
admitted. This question of student quality remains an open one. 

The ways in which faculty and administration try to insure the quality of admitted students in extended site 
degree programs is through two types of assessment: assessment of results and assessment of process. Assessment 
of results is done through standardized test results, when available. In addition proof of previous academic course 
work is demonstrated by transcript. Finally, those seeking undergraduate credit for non-traditional learning 
experiences submit detailed portfolio's demonstrating competence. 

Assessment of process seeks to assess not how much students have learned but how students have learned. 
From a philosophical standpoint, we believe that a critical goal of any educational institution is to produce 
independent learners who can go on to learn on their own. The practical, assessment of results requires 
organizational resources (budget, staff to administer the tests) that are not always available in small, off site 
campuses. To insure the quality of the learning process. However, there are difficulties in assessing "process". 
Points that have been identified to improve the assessment of process are: faculty training in process evaluation; 
more standardized papers and projects (that require self-stiidy) should replace tests and exams; independent study 
courses should be incorporated into the curriculum (and faculty should be able to earn teaching credit for this form 
of teaching); and, reflection and reaction papers in which students describe and analyze the learning process they 
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experienced. 

m - Quality of Curriculum 

Oliva (1982) wrote that "the secrets of evaluation are to ask questions, to ask the right questions, to ask 
the right questions of the right people" (p. 428). This process, a challenging one under any circumstances, becomes 
particularly so when the curriculum under consideration is offered at a distant, or external, site where the class 
setting, the students, the faculty, and the programs are best described as "alternative or non-traditional". 
Nonetheless, because of its distance and its differences, this curriculum may be subject to particulariy close scrutiny 
both inside of and outside of (e.g., accrediting bodies in the institution. Thus, evaluation must be addressed. 

Over time, various models or approaches have been forwarded to suggest appropriate curriculum evaluation 
methods (see Oliva, 1982, Chapter 13, for a thorough discussion). In general, these models which offer guidance 
with respect to those steps involved in curriculum evaluation would also seem appropriate for curriculum evaluation 
and examination of alternative programs offered at distant sites. Most generally, one likely would begin by 
examining the goals and objectives of the distant site program and its curriculum. This would be followed, in some 
form, by an examination of the individual parts of the curriculum (e.g., the extent to which courses flow from the 
goals and objectives). 

For example, NLU offers an alternative, external degree program for adults which offers bachelor's 
conq)letion degrees in the area of management. The general mission of the program, and, hence, of its curriculum 
is to enhance the managerial effectiveness of individuals working in a variety of organizational settings. Moreover, 
objectives associated with the program (and, thus, with the curriculum) include (but are aot limited to) the 
following: exposing students to the most recent developments and methods in the area of management; improving 
students' skills in the area of communication (e.g., written, oral, interpersonal); and, improving students' self 
concept and confidence. Arguably, the first key question(s) to raise in the pursuit o'' evaluation (and, hence, in the 
determination of quality) might address the extent to which these are good, reasonable or meaningful goals and 
objectives. 

Traditionally, this question (and more specific, underlying questions) would be asked in survey, interview, 
or testimonial format of students, faculty, or alumni. All these sources historically have been considered important, 
and all are likely to produce different types of useful information. Nonetheless, all are highly subjective sources 
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of infonnation, and all are highly subject to the cognitive dissonance which surely may result when one criticizes 
the curriculum which one studies or has developed. Thus, other sources should be "tapped". An appropriate 
audience, a source which objectively could address the meaningfulness and appropriateness of goals and objectives 
of a university curriculum would be employers or prospective employers (e.g., various organizational members of 
the business community). This is not a novel suggestion, but it is one which is much underutilized. Yet, for a 
business curriculum, this audience would be expected to be of inestimable evaluation assistance, particularly in light 
of the business community's frequently raised concerns regarding the preparedness (or lack thereof) of business 
students. For a distant site program, this approach would seem doubly appropriate as it would suggest that physical 
absence from the university need not impede the pursuit of rigor and quality. 

Additional key questions in the curriculum evaluation process would be raised to determine whether the 
curriculum is successful with respect to . meeting particular objectives, for example, the extent to which: students 
know the latest developments in the area of management; students' communication skills improved; and» students' 
self concepts improved. 

Traditionally, outcomes assessment involves the solicitation of opinions from students, faculty, and alumni. 
It also includes, of course, examples of students' work. However, more powerful approach would be the collection 
of pre-program and post-program student performance data (collected on an individual basis from members of intact 
cohort groups) a seemingly necessary and important evaluation approach for distant site adult programs which tout 
the impact of their integrative and experiential natures on skill learning and behavioral change in students. Even 
allowing for the effects of maturation and various po ntial confounds (see Astin, 1991, Chapter 2, for a discussion 
of pretest-posttest issues in assessment in a university environment) the collection of a large body of pre and 
post-program data could be of evaluative assistance. Note that this form of evaluation creatively could be inserted 
into the curriculum itself in the form of assessment centers or self-analysis and professional development sessions. 
Thus, the pretest-posttest process need not appear artificial or intrusive. 
rV - Quality of Instructional Support Services 

The fourth component of the learning process is instructional support services. Instructional support is the 
term we are using for all aspects of extended site operations that support the delivery of the academic degrees and 
programs offered by the university. 



The structure of all academic centers is similar. Center management is provided through a dual 
organizational structure which separates management of the operational functions from instruction. Academic 
services, financial services, recruitment, community and state board relations, logistical support for all center 
persomiel and all other noniastructional activities are the responsibility of the Center Director. The managers of 
the academic services, financial services, student affairs, and recruitment activities report directly to the Center 
Director; however, to ensure technical accountability and access to related expertise, they also report to their 
counterpart functional directors in Evanston in a "dotted line" capacity. This "dual" reporting has, at times, led 
to conflicts and confusion. 

The program of instruction and the faculty for a particular program are supervised by an academic Program 
Director. The Program Director acts as the on-site academic head and reports directly to the Dean of the college 
which oversees that academic program. For example, the on-site Program Director for the management programs 
reports to the Dean of the College of Management and Business. The Program Director and the Center Director 
work in concert to serve students in the most effective manner at the highest level of quality possible. As above, 
this dual responsibility for academic and support services has led to some conflicts and confusion. 

Students access financial aid, student accounts, records and registration and academic services of the 
university through on-site employees. Student affairs services are also available at each center. Major components 
of NLU's library services to the academic centers include library instruction classes taught by a university librarian, 
bibliographies of professional literature from CD-ROM and online daUbases, reference services accessible by toll- 
free phone number and document delivery service by mail or fax to students* homes or offices. 

Since managed growth of the academic centers is a goal of the university, current management efforts are 
directed toward reassessing and strengthening their organizational foundation. Specific objectives include greater 
standardization in staffing patterns, processes and procedures unique to the centers, and greater clarification of the 
Center Directors' responsibilities and relationships with technical support functions and collaborating academic staff. 
Since the centers now represent a significant student population, and since their managers have developed significant 
expertise in delivering quality academic programs in locations away from the primary support offices, greater 
contribution to university planning is also a goal. 

The operations of the centers in support of instructional activities is evolving and differs somewhat from 
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location to location. It is not possible to explicate all of the issues that arise in the attempt to offer all student 
related services at all locations. However, the following is a list of the most salient issues which have arisen and 
which are being addressed by the university. These issues are: fostering a team spirit among staff and faculty; 
increasing communication among centers and between the home campus and an individual center; faculty selection 
for this type of academic role; managing "local rule" vs. centralization issues; development of new academic 
programs for the academic centers; and, respective state licensure for these centers. 



The focus of this paper is on the difficulties in offering academic programs at multiple extended sites, far 
distant from the main/central university campus. We have attempted to focus on four areas of program quality: 
faculty, students, curriculum and support services. Difficulty in faculty and student selection were highlighted. 
Curriculum design, support, standardization, and evaluation was also addressed. Finally, the model of support 
services and the difficulty in maintaining such instructional support services were discussed. 
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Introduction; "Distances" to Learning 

Until the recent past, there were a number of assumptions we 
could make about education which enabled us to focus on relatively 
few indicators — e.g., faculty reputation, resource availability., 
student selection, and time on task — to determine the probability 
of good (juality. The assumptions that could be made concerned: 

1. Students' general profile in terms of study habits and 

classroom protocol; their prior knowledge and basic 
skills; their background in terms of prior education, 
student experiences, and even social standing and general 
expectations; their personal circumstances and context, 
such as approximate age, absence of major competing 
agendas, and material resources adequate to complete the 
program undertaken. Students seemed to be, in other words, 
the "clean slates" awaiting the inscription of education. 

2. A generally "fixed" content for which straightforward 

presentation was appropriate with most subjects; 
interpretations of the "facts" were often simply other 
"facts" for students to master. 
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3. The faculty role was one of content expert, either the source 
of "facts" or how to understand the "facts" (a priest of 
the mysteries of knowledge, as Frederick Crews has 
suggested) . 

These assumptions made possible the sense of a kind of 
seamless coherence in education, in which the student's learning 
needs were met by the program provided by the faculty and 
institutic That impression of seamlessness, however, as well 
as each of those assumptions, has increasingly been challenged on 
every front. Consider: 

1. A miner in the Yukon keeping in daily contact with his 
professors at the University of Washington via electronic mail does 
not fit the traditional student profile, nor does the student who 
misses several key class meetings for lack of child care. 

2 . A successful and quite busy mid-level manager needs a degree for 
promotion, but she has extreme difficulty in written expression. 

3 . A student in a macro-economics course who protests that the 
professor's explanation of the recent local mill closing ignored 
and failed to explain the impact on the town or on laid-off workers 
like her father and brother « 

4. An engineering professor recognizes that one student, an 
experienced firefighter, knows far more than he about applied 
hydraulic physics but is unfamiliar with the theoretical 
terminology. 

With the possible exception of the student in the Yukon, each 
of these students is at some significant distance from, successful 
educational opportunities. The Yukon student may in fact be at 
much less distance than the macro-economics student in a 500-seat 
lecture hall watching the professor on a video monitor. Each of 
these other students may or may not be best served by a classroom 



program that meets 2 or 3 times a week on a regular basis , but each 
of them has some other "distance" which must be crossed before 
successful learning is possible. Physical distances, often the most 
apparent, are also readily crossed by the range of technologies now 
available, making them often the least worrisome of the 
"distances," What truly effective programs for these students will 
have in common is a "student-centeredness" that is effectively 
responsive to the learning needs of these students — whether 
through a more effective delivery system, through a way of 
utilizing the student's own experience and past learning within the 
program, throuah assessing and strengthening a student's learning 
skills profile, or through presenting the course content to 
recognize diverse perspectives and approaches. 

While the use of new technologies to span physical distances 
and barriers is impressive, crossing these other distances is key 
to the creation of successful learning experiences. Solving the 
technological delivery problem may be the most dramatically visible 
concern, but it is often only the beginning. When the Learn Alaska 
project of the early 1980 's spent millions on an elaborate 
communications network, the "content" was educational programming 
borrowed from the lov/er 48 states • The latest in sophisticated 
technology had brought to these Alaskans, many of them part of the 
native population, educational programs that were still a great 
distance from good learning opportunities (Hershfield, 1987) . 
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* * * 

The ACE/Alliance Principles of Good Practice recognize the 
critical importance of student-^centered learning. They establish 
standards for what is essentially a dynamic assessment process, 
whereby the quality of an institution's programs will be judged not 
by rigid "input" requirements but by the outcomes achieved 
through a variety of approaches, including distance learning. 
Within the context of the institutional mission statement, does a 
program actively meet student needs in terms of content, pedagogy, 
and appropriate supports? In a review of the Princir>les conducted 
in 1989-90, a special task group recognized that they can be 
readily applied to distance learning programs for adults with 
little or no adaptation. When a later ACE-related group pressed a 
bit further, to assist in the development and evaluation of 
distance learning programs, the Principles were found to require 
more specifics and possibly some redirection in terms of: 

— the definition of learners (e.g., not all distance 
education students are adults, hence assumptions/ theories about 
adult learners may not be universally applicable) 

— the definition of the learning environment/experience, 
whether/how the distance factor fundamentally alters the learning 
experience, and if so, what different instructional/ support 
elements need to be introduced 

— the role of technology 

-as delivery system/communication medium/ enhancement 
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-Does it alter the learning experience? 

-Does it require different criteria for judging quality in: 
selection/training of faculty; selection/use of/access to 
learning resources; assessment; administrative practices; 
student support/development services; evaluation of course 
quality? 

-Does the intervening factor of technology alter the 
content? 

"Distance education" is, in fact, only a temporary term to 
describe an evolutionary phase in the development and delivery of 
education. Ultimately, when these new forms of learning have become 
the rule rather than the exception, we will stop singling them out 
as "distance education," but see them all as elements of an open 
educational system. In short, our terminology and our very concept 
of education are dynamic and in constant flux, whether or not we 
know it or like it. In the meantime, the forms in which the 
"traditional" face-to-face, group, authoritarian teacher/ learner 
model is being disassembled and transformed by pedagogical and 
technological changes are many and varied, and "distance education" 
is a loose, vague but convenient term by which we refer to them in 
the aggregate. As a result, we find it practically impossible to 
construct a single, comprehensive, yet useful definition for 
distance education. 

While education and its delivery are undergoing this 
evolution, the "gatekeepers" whose job it is to protect the public 
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agains poor quality programs or outright educational fraud need 
something more prescriptive than general principles as the basis 
for making and acting on their regulatory decisions. The November, 
1990, Invitational Symposium on Emerging Critical Issues in 
Distance Higher Education, by bringing together educational 
providers, regulators, and accreditors around -hhese quality issues, 
provided the impetus for the creation both of the distance 
education principles of good practice and for cooperc-tive action on 
the part of the regulatory community to address their more specific 
need (Granger, 1991) . Bulding on the work begun in the 1984 ALLTEL 
Project, New York and Virginia education authorities, with support 
from the IBM Corporation, launched an effort to create a common 
information base as a first step toward a national consensus on 
defining and assessing quality in distance education programs. To 
date seven states (New York, Virginia, Connecticut, Kentucky, 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, Texas) have agreed to adopt this "uniform 
information form" as the basis for their review of programs 
operating within their borders, while a number of others are 
considering its adoption. While this action is a long way from 
"reciprocity" or a national system of regulation, it is a 
beginning. 

The uniform information form, however, simply provides a way 
of categorizing and standardizing institutional information about 
distance education programs, such as the organization and 
administration, the resource base, program design and instructional 



staffing, technologies used, and student services. It does not 
articulate specific values for each of those in terms of their use 
or importance. Yet it is precisely the particular selection, 
configuration, and application of components and factors in 
relation to the students served which determines the program's 
effectiveness. The decision to build on the work of ACE and the 
Alliance in their Principles of Good Practice provided a ready-made 
and well thought out inventory of program elements to review for 
their applicability to distance education. While there was general 
agreement among reviewers that few if any of these principles were 
inappropriate to distance learning, neither did they address the 
specific concerns or applications of distance learning, especially 
in the uses of technological tools. 

To obtain more systematic feedback from practitioners in the 
use of distance education on the appropriateness and relative 
importance of each of the principles and sub-principles, a delphi 
study is being undertaken with the advice and assistance of Dr. 
Connie Dillon of the University of Oklahoma. The study will be 
administered to a large sample of distance learning educators, 
administrators and faculty, as well as accreditors and state 
education regulators. The results will be used to create an applied 
version of the principles of good practice for distance education 
which can be used for program development, evaluation, and 
improvement, and as the basis for more specific programmatic 
guidelines or even regulations. 
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The objective is to deter i.ne what characteristics are 
essential and unique to good distance education; the delphi study 
will help us to under^itand what is currently understood as 
important for distance learning practitioners and concerned 
educators. We must determine what is unique to or special about 
distance learning that requires special or distinct examination. 
Are there unique concerns about resources in a distance 
education program to be of good quality? Or to be fully 
available? 

What are the limitations of the delivery system used and how 
are they compensated for? 

Are there special needs for interaction in a particular mode? 

How is it made possible? 

Is face-to-face contact important here? 

Are there unique concerns in supporting learning skills or 
special perspective needs here? 

The delphi study will attempt to reach a consensus among a 
broad national group of distance educators. With this consensus in 
hand, the hope is then to devise a dynamic assessment tool, rooted 
in and framed broadly by the "Principles of Good Practice," that 
will examine the extent to which program provision meets the needs 
of its learners based on an understanding of the institution's 
mission, the learner, & the resources available. To meet the 
standards of the "Principles of Good Practice" requires 
considerable attention to the utilization of distance learning 
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techniques, pedagogies and technologies (within the scope of the 
institutional resource availability) in order to provide programs 
that meet the needs of learners and and are appropriate to the 
content studied. The goal is standards of practice that will not 
simply accept a technologically delivered lecture or program 
without attention to the intended audience of students and 
the overall program design. 
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A COMPREHENSIVE PLAN FOR PROGRAM EVALUATION 

Dr. Dan A. Davis, Dean 
The College of Liberal Studies 
The University of Oklahoma 

It came swirling softly from the horizon, catching bits and pieces along the 
fringe, then finding pockets where it picked up substance and form. The next thing we 
knew, it surrounded us, pushing us from behind, putting pressure here and there, and 
forcing us to the future. That's they way it's been . . .the accountability movement 

Throughout the 1980's, the call for accountability in higher education developed from 
several directions. George Keller's 1983 book, Academic Strategy: The Management 
Revolution in American Higher Education, became a basic reference for many 
institutional review processes and long-term plans. In a 1986 U.S. Department of 
Education publication focusing on issues of assessment, Terry Hartle said that 
assessment is not a fad. He and others have pointed out that the concerns for review, 
assessment and planning initially had been projected from external groups such as 
governors, legislatures, and accrediting agencies. Recognizing these declarations or 
finding support in them, academic leaders began to develop plans and procedures 
which would lead to further and better examination of teaching and learning as it is 
practiced in institutions of higher education. 

Associated with these developments have been several reports and position papers 
from national organizations and groups which support institutional and program 
improvements. The ACE/Alliance ''Principles of Good Practice for Alternative and 
External Degree Programs for Adults" is an example. Likewise, "Inventories of Good 
Practice in Undergraduate Education" sponsored by the Education Commission of the 
States, The American Association of Higher Education, and the Johnson Foundation, 
and another Johnson sponsored report, "Principles of Good Practice for Combining 
Service and Learning" outline expectations which have led to criteria and standards 
developed in many programs. 



Currently, program review, assessment, accreditation/certification, long-range 
strategic planning and other concepts have become central to our daily lives as 
administrators and program leaders. Many program leaders would admit, Tm sure, 
that early experiences were often approached with the attitude that these were things 
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being imposed on us administratively and were not all that helpful. As the plans and 
procedures developed and improved through practice, we have come to see their 
value and their implications for quality. Also, we have come to realize that we must 
integrate these activities into the other efforts of our academic units and programs. 
Further, our considerations are not only within the context of our particular unit or 
program, but must also be perceived in relation to other programs within our institution 
and, indeed, within the mission, purposes and operations of the institution as a whole. 

This session might be more appropriately titled "Looking at Program Evaluation 
Comprehensively." This presentation is designed to present an overview of many 
evaluative techniques and the ways in which evaluation contributes to program 
review and planning. Moreover, it seeks to show how several techniques can be 
incorporated into a comprehensive plan which encompasses evaluation of students, 
alumni, faculty, and leadership in addition to program components and the program 
as a whole. 

Evaluation has always been a part of higher education with obvious reference to 
grades, end-of-course evaluations, analysis of enrollment trends, and other well-worn 
practices often viewed with mixed value. Sometimes weYe not sure how good the 
information is or how useful it is. But it is noted that the trends of accountability have 
led to careful examination of expectations, and now, to demands which focus on the 
quality and satisfaction for the educational services we deliver. 

The demand for information has been enhanced by the availability of computer 
programs which compile mountains of data for statistical analysis and consideration. 
While this information is most helpful in the evaluation process, a brief, but 
fundamental point is that effective evaluation must include considered, comprehensive 
judgement of the evaluators as well as data based facts and figures. As a math 
professor friend reminds me, we must not just look at the figures, we must ponder what 
the figures mean. 

Now, let me present evaluation aspects from the context of the three major 
components of a program— students, faculty, and the program itself. Here are a 
num.ber of points for evaluation for which there can be written documentation through 
form or format. 
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(In the oral presentation, participants will receive a hand-out of items presented below and asked to 
complete a survey concerning the extent to which the evaluation techniques are used in their programs. 
The results will be shared during the session. Also, overhead projections of models and sample of 
evaluation forms will be used.) 

Evaluation of Students 

Admission Application The application form can play an important role in 
the assessment of students if its questions are more than demographic and include 
Items about the applicants experience, goals and other aspects of personal 
development and motivation. Many programs use writing assignments or interviews 
which not only help in admission considerations, but can be base lines for later 
progress review. It is interesting to note that the more extended admission application 
was a central feature of adult degree programs which developed in the 1970's; in 
more recent years, the same approaches were adopted in minority admission 
practices, and now, the practices are more wide-spread in all academic units. 

End of Course Evaluation Grades are a normal expectation, yet other 
evaluative comments and observations from the faculty through written narrative 
statements about performance and potential of the student can be helpful to both the 
student and the program. Several innovative programs in the 1970's used narrative 
transcripts extensively. It appears to be a practice in decline now. 

Standardized Tests Program, institutional, and national norms can provide 
comparative data for the student and the program. In the assessment program model, 
institutions usually use three types of tests. Initially, admission and placement tests 
are given to new students. Later, at somewhere near the mid-point of progress in the 
degree plan, achievement or progress tests are used. Finally, program end or 
graduation tests are given. 

Interviews, consultations Reports of individual faculty or committee 
meetings can address the student's progress. While these might tend to be more 
subjective and anecdotal if not planned and structured, sessions in which the goals 
and outcomes are clearly defined and reported in the student's record can be most 
helpful for all concerned. In many programs, some form of mid-point assessment 
through a meeting or consultation is a requirement'. 
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Award, honor applications These materials generally provide the "best 
statements" about the student from several dimensions including ability, character and 
motivation. 

Student's major concluding project An end-of-program project, paper, 
or other effort of this nature can provide a cumulative result of the student's 
achievement not only in respect to the topic or issue of the paper, but as well, in terms 
of the writing and research ability demonstrated in the work. 

Internshlp/tralning review Another point of evaluation may involve an 
evaluator outside the academic setting. In the intern or practicum setting, the student's 
supervisor in the workshop can offer perspectives on the student's performance which 
may not be noticed by the academic teacher or supervisor. 

Career placement The institution's services and programs which interface 
with the student's employer can provide opportunity for assessment. Survey or other 
information gained from the employers can address quality issues in respect to the 
student's learning and academic experience. 

Alumni follow-up Alumni comments offer reflective evaluation of their 
academic experience to their post-academic career and community life. Follow-up 
questionnaires asking for satisfaction and value added estimations and comments call 
for graduates to think about their academic experience and commerit on the extent to 
which it has affected their current behavior. 

All of these are seen as ways to evaluate the progress of an individual student and to 
help him or her have progress through the academic program. To serve the student 
best, the student must have access to the information and should have opportunities 
for feedback and discussion related to it. 

As indicated, the evaluative information mentioned is directed to inform the individual 
student about progress, the collective data of numbers of students can be used to 
evaluate a particular process, feature, course, or for that matter, a professor's 
performance. Administrators are more prone to use the collective data, of course; but 
it is imperative that the program administrator note and support faculty, counselors and 
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staff who work with students individually and use the individual student's evaluative 
information. 

Evaluation of Faculty 

Faculty performance review is an accepted practice In hiaher education and at the 
highest level would be seen at the tenure or the promoti. gview. These processes 
vary from institution to institution, of course. Generally, tb asis of review is fairly 
broad covering the range of expectations held for the professor. In the case of faculty 
who are not in tenure and promotion, perhaps adjunct or part-time faculty, the review 
process is important as a major point of infomnation leading to the person's being 
asked to teach again. 

Here, let me stop a moment to consider faculty evaluation from a viewpoint that may be 
held by many of you. That is, in many adult and unconventional programs, it is 
common to use part-time or over-load faculty who have their primary appointment in 
another academic unit of the institution. Over the past several years, one of the issues 
I have heard most often in meeting such as this one has to do with the ways in which 
the teaching and service performance record in our programs can be effectively 
placed into the professor's departmental or institutional record. 
I know this has been a concern of continuing education leaders as they often have 
seen a faculty member's professionalism and excellent performance in a continuing 
education context go unappreciated within the conventional academic reward system 
dominated by departmentally set criteria. 

My observation is that the concerns for accountability have not been as much a worry 
for continuing education and adult degree programs as for conventional programs. 
That's because these programs which are directed to a mature, usually external 
market groups and individuals always have expected quality and service and won't 
continue or come back if they don't get iti The challenge is for those of us who use 
faculty outside of their department to develop communication and process policies at 
the institution level that include the faculty member's effort in the total review process. 
But, now, back to faculty evaluations and various means and opportunities to do it. 

Student Evaluations of Professors are a commonly used evaluative tool. 
Arguments are made, of course, about their quality and value. Adult program leaders 
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have a sense that the evaluations of their students are nnore credible than those of 
students in regular academic programs because of their maturity, their self-direction, 
and their expectations for service. Many professors offer similar viewpoints from their 
experience. Moreover, older students frequently offer more narrative or open-ended 
responses than younger students. In our BLS and MLS programs at Oklahoma, 
professors serve both as seminar co-directors and as individual student advisers 
where they are more tutors or mentors rather than teachers. Student evaluations from 
both dimensions of faculty service provide information on a broad range of faculty 
performance. 

Peer Evaluation at the program performance level is less systematically 
used although peer review is central to the larger tenure and promotion procedures. 
In some cases, academic units may use a performance evaluation before developing 
course instruction or student advising assignments. For example, the Executive 
Committee in our College of Liberal Studies evaluates faculty members' proposals for 
BLS and MLS seminars and considers the professors' past performance based on 
student evaluations and other general assessment of work and interaction in the 
College and the University. 

Annual Evaluation of Performance may be linked to tenure and 
promotion, but it is also a separate consideration appropriate for all faculty members. 
The "home" department usually sets the criteria for the evaluation, so programs which 
use faculty on a part-time or shared basis must develop mechanisms which 
incorporate all aspects of the faculty member's effort. For the past few years, the 
overload faculty member's involvement in Liberal Studies at OU has been sent to his 
or her home department and dean for inclusion in the annual evaluation and other 
appropriate evaluations. Frankly, the extent to which the information is used in the 
departments is mixed because the departmental criteria varies greatly. However, the 
Provost and the campus-wide tenure committee has noted and supported the 
procedure. 

Faculty Awards and Honors provide occasions for faculty evaluation. The 
preparation of nomination materials results in much information speaking to the quality 
of attitude and performance of the professor. To be expected is that the information 
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gathered for this type of purpose would be positive. 
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Faculty Solf-appralsal can be incorporated in some situations. For 
example, Liberal Studies seminar directors are asked to turn in statement of 
evaluations of their sessions in wh . 'i tliey speak to the extent of their personal 
preparation , performance and invc voment. As well, of course, they usually speak of 
the students' performance and of their faculty codirector's performance. 

Administrative or Supervisory Review Program leaders can contribute 
to faculty in a systematic or incidental way, hopefully, the former. In many tenure, 
promotion and performance review schemes, the department head, dean and other 
supervisor of a faculty member has direct comment for inclusion in the review portfolio, 
in most cases, the program administrator has a more wholistic view of the faculty 
member including the faculty members preparation, performance, individual and 
collective interaction with students, relation to program goals and activities and other 
activities related to performance. Again, from the viewpoint of adult programs, the 
program administrators evaluative remarks are important to include in the part-time 
faculty member's review folder and file. 

These and other procedures and practices related to faculty review must take into 
account faculty governance issues. Faculty senates, councils or unions often play an 
important role in developing and operating faculty review programs. While dealing 
v/ith faculty governance issues often adds complexity to the process, in the long run, 
there is usually more interest and credibility in the overall review process. As in any 
academic issue or concern, the faculty must have recognition and understanding of 
the processes, and hopefully, they will have positive vested interest in them. 

Just as in the the case of the student, the evaluative information is of no help unless it 
is communicated to the faculty rnember. Any system of faculty evaluation must have a 
procedure in which the information gets back to the individual faculty member. 



Evaluation of Programs 



Someono has said that program evaluation and review rises to the surface during 
hard times I recall a period of fairly good times at my institution in the late 1970's, 
when the academic vice-president called for the development of a plan for financial 
exigency. While there was not much enthusiasm for it at the time, a task group did 
develop a pretty good plan which calls for an extensive review before any academic 
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program can be discontinued. We did not how good it was until some rough fiscal 
times in more recent years when the policies resulting from the plan prevented some 
hasty administrative actions. 



Another concern which often arises is what I hear as—another president, another plan! 
Indeed, as the turnover of academic leaders at the president, provost and deans levels 
becomes more frequent, there often is the concern that program evaluation and 
planning will not be taken seriously over a period of time. While these and other 
problems and complications are acknowledged, effective program review, evaluation 
and planning are essential whether they arise from the unit or the institutional level. 
The extent to which the plans become a central, functional part of the institutional 
practice in large part determines their effectiveness. 

The names and procedures of program review and planning schemes vary as Indeed, 
the models for them do, too. It seems that institutions which have undergone larger, 
comprehensive review and planning exercises put a lot of attention on finding a 
unique title such as "Strategy for Excellence", "Quality in the 90*s" and "Visions for 
Achievement." These are important ways to gain institutional commitment to the 
general plan. Now, here are some elements which can be used in program evaluation 
plans. 

Program Review A model is developed in which academic units address 
their mission, offerings, students, alumni, faculty, administration, services, fiscal and 
other program operations. A standard review plan is expected for each of the 
academic units of the institutions. These unit reports then are reviewed within the total 
institutional context. 



Accreditation Review Programs which have state, regional or national 
accreditation have interval reviews based on criteria developed by the accrediting 
group. Institutions themselves are accredited, as well, from a larger criteria which 
encompasses all of its academic programs. 

Institutional Councils and Committees Many institutions have periodic 
review expectations of some aspects of programs or services and may require an 
approval process for program modifications. These exercises involve both review and 
planning. In many institutions, these are standing committees and provide continuity 
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in the review procedures. In other cases, special task force or committees will 
approach institutional accreditation or a special program review plan. 

Assessment Plans As indicated earlier, the assessment movement 
particularly focusing on undergraduate education was extemally motivated to great 
extent, but is being developed within the institution. One of the points in the 
assessment movement is that it goes beyond the academic classroom involving the 
faculty's work with students. It more broadly includes the academic support services 
and student development activities provided by the institution. Groups such as 
NACADA have given considerable attention to assessment issues in recent years. 

Statistical Review If an army marches on it stomach, a college marches on 
if s statistics. As mentioned earlier, certainly numbers are important and certainly we 
have the computers crunching the numbers for us. The statistics and their 
accompanying charts and graphs are important tools for evaluators. The important 
thing is establishing a criteria determining how statistics are to be used, a criteria 
based on the mission and purpose of the program and Its performance and quality 
expectations. 

Peer Institution or Program Comparisons The proliferation of data 
within our institutions has led to another trend In program evaluation in which data 
from similar programs in a region or the nation are compared. While this can be 
helpful to some extent, there are apparent dangers in that there are program 
differences among institutions which may greatly affect the statistics. There is also the 
question in confidence in the figures, who collected them and how they were reported. 
At this point, I should mention how difficult it is to find any statistical information about 
alternative and external degree programs for adults. While many publications offer 
descriptive information about such programs, there does not seem to be any 
centralized point at which information is gathered and reported. As I say this, i realize 
that the criticism i have just offered about the danger in statistical reports would be the 
same. Indeed, there is so much variety in the nature and organization of adult degree 
programs that developing peer group classifications could be difficult. Still, we have 
past the time of need for this type of information. 

Institutional Services Ev&iuation As mentioned in respect to assessment, 
a program review plan would include the range of academic services available and 
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necessary to support students' learning. This would include library, academic 
counseling, fiscal and financial aid services, and even such things as parking and 
child care. Other areas of concern would include the program and institutional 
awards and honors opportunities and access to recreational and cultural services. 
While an academic unit in a program review plan might frame its study around the 
academic effort, these other service and support efforts are important to complement 
and enhance it. 

Alumni and Stakeholder Evaluations Alumni evaluations are reflected 
through structured surveys and from incidental responses in respect to satisfaction and 
dissatisfaction. In some cases, a tangible acknowledgement comes in the way of 
financial or other gifts to the program or institution. Stakeholders, those interested 
friends and groups such as employers, agencies, and others who rely on or use the 
program services and products, offer similar help in evaluation. Many institutions have 
found alumni boards, councils or other groups to provide helpful information that can 
be important in evaluation of programs. 

External Evaluators In many cases, an external evaluation by an individual 
or a group offers perspectives unseen in internal evaluative procedures. The 
selection of the external evaluator is important as is clearly outlining the criteria and 
parameters of evaluators task. 

Pulling It All Together 

I started from the idea that evaluation requires attention to the performance of students; 
of faculty, and of the program itself. And I mentioned that these elements must be 
evaluated in relation to each other. 

While some time could be given to outline ways in which evaluation processes could 
be interrelated, I will not do so. However, I will close by stating the necessity of a 
basic attitude or condition that must be held by those looking at evaluation plans for a 
program. That is, as you plan your evaluation plan, one make sure your total plan 
includes a range of evaluative techniques, and be sure to have the various evaluative 
techniques you use designed so that they can be linked other techniques. Integrating 
all these elements into a comprehensive evaluation plan takes particular thought and 
action. It pays off as we face change and and involve ourselves program planning for 
the future. Thank you, and good evaluating. 
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Who Are We Really Teaching? 
(Who Is Learning?) 
Creating and Using Institutional Profiles of Adult Students 

Richard A. Schalinske, Richard M, Ashbrook, Robert Patterson, & Gary L. Smith 

Capital University * Columbus, Ohio 



Just as traditional higher education has climbed onto the assessment bandwagon, 
alternative undergraduate programs now feel their own push to assess. Find out what we do 
well, measure it, and tell everyone. This method is commonly invoked whenever we want to 
justify our programs. Even though it may be effective for reassuring accreditors, the by-product 
is often a confusing collection of outcome variables that are only tangentially related to learning. 
The emphasis on outcomes overlooks the context in which education occurs. The current 
dissatisfaction with educational outcomes may be too narrow a focus on content and value added, 
while ignoring more dynamic variable of individual difference and situation. 
Background 

The assessment movement is often chronicled as a reaction to external mandates for 
greater accountability in educational programs. ITiis is hardly the whole story since educational 
insiders were among the first to cast a critical look at contemporary educational practice. The 
incitement of those early reports from the mid- 1 980' s clearly placed blame on curriculum 
content. Integrity in the College Curriculum (Association of American Colleges, 1985) and To 
Reclaim a Legacy (National Endowment for the Humanities, 1984) were the t jUwethers of 
reform. Coupled with a new fiscal conservatism spawned by the increasing national deficit and 
all of its local manifestations, it was not long before assessment undeniably became Higher 
Education's agenda. Legislators, regulators and accreditors readily joined the assessment 
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movement permitting it to grow by leaps and bounds into a near frenzy of psychoeducational 
measurement, but the emphasis remained mainly on outcomes. Recent conferences, such as 
A.A.H.E. Assessment Forums sponsored by F.LP.S.E., the University of Tennessee's 
Assessment Center workshops, or Alvemo College's programs on outcome-based education, 
mark the current status of assessment efforts in higher education. The emphasis is flatly on 
outcomes, following the standard paradigm of comparing pre- and post-measures of academic 
proficiency (see Jacobi, Astin & Ayala, 1987). Gain scores are attributed to the effect of 
curriculum, notwithstanding the obvious confounds of maturation, regression and history 
(Pascarella, 1987). The result nearly always is the quantification of value-addexl. 

Public-supported institutions have had little choice but to pursue assessment. State 
legislative mandates often commanded assessment of educational outcomes, thereby placing a 
premium on demonstration of the value-added. Their reward often was extrinsic - more money 
for university programs or renewal of existing funding allotments. Small privately-supported 
colleges and universities, already strapped by lower enrollments and higher cost for faculty 
salaries and campus maintenance and renovation, sometimes reluctantly joined the assessment 
initiative. There were few extrinsic rewards for these schools, as they were beyond the reach 
of legislative purse strings, but intrinsic rewards were enough to translate the earlier voices of 
incitement into an insistence that educational reform was justified in its own right. 

We believe the dissatisfaction with academic outcomes, the basis of value-added 
approaches to educational measurement, was not the most salient impetus for the educational 
reform expressed in the assessment movement. It was already old news that baccalaureate 
graduates forgot much of what was offered as curricula. After all, we ask the reader to list 
twenty-five things learned while fulfilling general education requirements. B. F. Skinner made 
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this observation when he explained that education is what survives when what has been learnt 
has been forgotten. Sc ;owever we emphasize value-added outcomes the results are assured 
to be disappointing by c. but the relative standard of improvement. 
Individual Differences 

We believe instead that the reform mirrored in the assessment movement is best 
understood in the context of a set of questions, with the primary query being "Who are we really 
teaching?" and "Who is learning?," not "What are we teachmg?" That these questions have also 
led to a reshaping of the undergraduate curriculum is in large part a by-product of finding out 
who are our students. If this is the case, then the early dividends of assessment are merely first- 
steps of a reform effoit that is far from fruition. Consider some of these early contributions. 
There have been innovative classroom techniques (Cross & Angelo, 1988), curriculum revision 
(Farmer, 1988) and outcome-based models of education (Alvemo Faculty, 1985). Moreover, 
there has surfaced a rekindled interest in higher-order cognitive skills, like critical thinking and 
abstract reasoning. These are undoubtedly positive steps for higher education, but the emphasis 
may be too narrowly limited to designing the new curricula and selecting the right outcome 
measures. Lacking, or at least not yet prominent, is attention to the individual difference 
variables that influence educational outcomes. 

That the individual difference variable might be the latent impetus in the assessment 
movement is plausible if one considers the dramatic change in higher education demographics 
over the la^t few decades. Education, once the nearly exclusive entitlement of the wealthy and 
* well-bred*, has become economically and ethnically diverse. Older non-traditional students 
(over age 25 years) now rq)resent upwards of forty percent of college enrollment (The Chronicle 
of Higher Education Almanac, 1992). Beyond demographics, significant social change has 
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occurred ir the American system. See, for example, J. McNeil's (1985) discussion of the effect 
of vocational education, cultural pluralism and mainstreaming on the curriculum. The result is 
a more heterogenous student body than ever before facing a social institution that has historically 
relied on a basically singular product and delivery system. Thus, we believe the educational 
reform of the assessment movement may have begun with an examination of outcor jes, but the 
analysis of process variables and interactions is ready to come on-line. 

Individual differences in learning style, personality, information-processing, social- 
interaction, and instructional preference have all been shown to affect education choices and 
outcomes (see review by Claxton & Murrell, 1987). Relationships have been documented 
between individual difference variables and educational choice (Holland, 1966), instructional 
style (Witkin, 1976), academic aptitudes (McCauUey & Natter, 1980), te. ching preference (Hill 
& Nunnery, 1973), learning strategy (Gregorc, 1979; Kolb, 1985; Pask, 1976), classroom 
behavior (Mann et al., 1970; Reichmann & Grasha, 1974) and scholastic outcomes (Fuhrmann 
& Grasha, 1983). Especially relevant is the work of those who have pioneered a taxonomy of 
situations, including college environments (e.g.. Stem, 1970), showing that situations can 
account for behavior which is both measurable and meaningful. Still others have reflected upon 
the interaction between individuals and situations (Endler, 1983; Mischel, 1973), establishing 
the added predictive utility of this approach. 

It is not as if individual differences have been ignored in higher education. Rather, the 
study of these differences just seems not to have found its place in the more recent call for 
accountability. This proposal takes the advice of Claxton and Murrell (1987) who call for 
research to illuminate the connections and interaction between style, developmental stage and 
epistemology. Coming full circle, it is this interaction which is the link between the student, 
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the curriculum and the educational outcome. To be certain, the study of individual differences 
is important because it can permit specification of M^hich students gain under w/wzr conditions and 
why this student by condition interaction contributes to competency. 
Institutional Profiles 

We believe the problem of integrating a concept of individual differences into assessment 
is at least twofold: 1) there must be a reliable process for measuring individual differences and 
managing the resulting data; and 2) there must be an efficient and valid process for utilizing the 
data at institutional, faculty, and student levels. Five years ago. Capital University began 
developing a program for the assessment of a new competency based core curriculum and the 
general University Mission. An institutional commitment to the social, personal, and intellectual 
development of students underscored the need for a multiple measure approach. While mea- 
surements of academic proficiency could be used to validate intellectual growth, it was obvious 
that similar measurements of student attitudes and values would be needed to verify social and 
personal growth. The first part of the problem was resolved by identifying four instruments as 
an Assessment Battery for administration to all incoming Freshmen. 





Institution 


Faculty /Advisors 


Students 


Academic 
Profile 


Provides pre and post aca- 
demic achierement data for 
inter and intra institutional 
comparisons. 


Prorides data for planning indi- 
ridnal academic programs and 
deveSoping classroom teaching 
strategies. 


Provides data for making aca- 
demic program decisions by 
identifying potential academic 
strengths and weaknesses. 


CanfieldLSI 


Pro rides pre and post learning 
style data for intra institution- 
al comparisons. 


Prorides data for planning indi- 
ridual academic programs and 
deTelopmg classroom teaching 
strategies. 


Proriklet data for making aca- 
demic program decisions by 
identifying indiridual learning 
style preferences. 


Jackson JPI 


Prorid«K pre and post person- 
ality style data for intra insti- 
tutioiud comparisons. 


Prorides data for deTeloptng 
classroom teaching strategies in 
light of group attitudes and Tal- 
ues. 


Prorides data to facilitate liberal 
arts tradition of learning more 
about self. 


Student 
Survey 


Prorides pre and post qualita- 
tiTe data about student atti- 
tudes, opinkms, and ckarac- 

teriatics. 


Prorides baclcground data 
(group results only) 


Prorides background data 
(group results only) 
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The Canfield Learning Style Inventory is a measure of individual preferences for 
conditions and ways of learning. While students may be able to learn under many different con- 
ditions, each student may express an optimal set of conditions for instruction, social interaction 
and information processing. Examples of conditions include working within the context of a 
team, setting own objectives and procedures, working within specific structures, etc. Numeric, 
qualitative, inanimate, and people interests are measured along with preferences for learning by 
listening, reading, using icons or working through direct experience. This instrument identifies 
the optimal set of preferences and also categorizes it into one of nine learner types. The learner 
can then be characterized and advised as primarily or a combination of Independent, Social, 
Applied, Conceptual or Neutral types. The resulting infcimation is valuable not only for discov- 
ering how students prefer to learn, but also for making decisions when there is a possibility of 
matching student styles with teaching styles or optional learning conditions. At an institutionjj 
level, pre and post test administrations of the Canfield LSI can reveal significant changes in 
learning preferences; indicating perhaps a shift from social learning types to more independent 
learning types. 

TTie Jackson Personality Inventory is a measure of personality traits, styles, attitudes and 
values. This instrument differs from other measures of personality as it is descriptive rather then 
diagnostic. An analysis of the scales reveals a general profile of attitudes or personal styles that 
reflect scales measuring anxiety, breath of interest, complexity, conformity, energy level, risk 
taking, responsibiUcy, self esteem, value orthodoxy, etc. Such profiles are valuable for 
measuring changes in attitudes and values of students over a period of time. This information 
may provide interested students some insight into their own personality style and allow others 
to begin the traditional liberal arts process of evaluating their own attitudes and values. At an 
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institutional level, the JPI can be used as pre and post tests to reveal any significant changes in 
such areas as anxiety, self esteem, value orthodoxy, etc 

The Academic Profile (Long Form) is a primary measure of academic proficiency. It 
measures student skills in the humanities, social sciences, and natural sciences, and student profi- 
ciency in college level writing, reading, math, and critical thinking. A unique feature of the 
instrument is that it yields two different types of results: norm-referenced scores that can be 
compared with scores of other students or other institutions; and criterion-referenced proficiency 
levels that can describe specific skills that have been demonstrated. The results can be used to 
help students waive a core class and thus eliminate the need to take that course. They can also 
be used to help advisors identify areas of competence that may be presented to the University 
Competency Assessment Panel (U.C.A.P) for course credit. Pre and post test administrations 
of ihtAP can be used for helping to detect significant changes in academic proficiency that may 
have occurred during the course of a college career. 

The Student Survey is a qualitative measure of student self reported characteristics, 
values, attitudes, and opinions. The structured and unstructured questions are designed for 
qualitative and quantitative analyses for term and longitudinal studies. While it yields only 
group results, ihe data can be used independently or as corroboration for the more quantitative 
measures. 

Results from the four instruments are collected, entered into an assessment data base, and 
used to process individual student files. Each file consists of a custom, computer generated 
report that describes only the significant Canfield scales. In addition, the student report form 
from the Academic Profile is included, along with a detailed explanation sheet. Completed 
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student files are then distributed to the appropriate academic advisors. Each advisor discusses 
the results with their advisees and uses the information to help plan academic programs. 

Once individual student assessment data has been reported and entered into a database 
for management, the problem of integrating the data into the assessment process becomes appar- 
ent. Initially at Capital University, a one page summary with graphics and jargon free text is 
distributed to the campus community to illustrate various descriptive findings about the current 
class of incoming traditional and Adult Degree students. Shortly thereafter, the results from The 
Senior Survey are released to complete a class or institutional profile. This institutional profile 
is the basis for answering the question of who are we teaching and ultimately the more 
important question of which students gain under what conditions and why. 

As an example of how individual differences can be used to construct an institutional 
profile, assessment results from 128 Adult Degree students who entered Capital University in 
1992 were selected from the Assessment Database. The majority of students in the ADP sample 
were Independent learners as identified by the LSI. One fourth of the students were Social 
learners. The students expressed a preference for clearly organized coursework and meaningful 
assignments but they did not prefer teamwork, good relations with friends, or friendly instruc- 
tors. On the Jackson JPIy students valued traditional customs and beliefs, and endorsed 
conservative or conventional behavior. The typical student was orderly and disciplined, 
responsible and dependable, self assured and composed, but not particularly complex, 
intellectual, or analytical. An analysis of the norm referenced portions of the Academic Profile 
revealed that there was no significant difference between the mean scores of entering Capital 
ADP students and a national sample of entering traditional Freshmen. Results from the criterion 
referenced portion suggested that in Reading/Critical Thinking, fewer than 6% of the students 
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were found at the < 1 proficiency level which was associated with substandard post-secondary 
skills. In Math and Writing, over 15% were found at this level. However in all three areas, 
approximately 10% of the students demonstrated Level 3 proficiencies which was associated with 
college level mastery. Therefore, our non-traditional students exhibited similar levels of college 
readiness as our traditional students. The difference between the groups was a difference of 
personality and learning preferences. Results from The Student Survey tended to corroborate 
these findings in that students primarily characterized themselves as well organized, confident, 
independent, and concerned with receiving a degree. 

From this basic institutional profile it is possible to verify the often held assumptions that 
the majority of incoming Adult students were : 1) Independent types of learners and that a self 
directed learning philosophy could apply to most, but not all ADP students; 2) likely to be 
confident, well organized, curious, and interested in having institutional expectations clearly 
articulated; and 3) as well prepared in terms of basic academic proficiencies as incoming 
Traditional students. Later, more detailed analyses are conducted to compare profiles by gender, 
centers, age, etc. At this time current research questions can be pursued in such areas as 
traditional and adult student comparisons, etc. Finally the data that composes the profile is 
stored and used in a longitudinal study of the university program or mission. When comparisons 
are conducted with pre and post measures it is possible to detect significant changes in learning 
style, personality style, academic proficiencies, and opinions that could indicate the type of 
personal and academic growth that Capital's Adult Degree Program purports to facilitate. 

In the end, assessment must become a question of Who? rather than What? While it may 
be gratifying to review gain score data, the nagging doubt still remains as to who are we really 
teaching and who is learning. Once assessment is placed within the context of individual 
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differences, the answers may not be immediately apparent. However the process capable of 
yielding such answers, indeed the same process associated with the creation of institutional 
profiles, can and will begin to evolve. 
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EXPLORING OUR HORIZONS: CONCEPTIONS OF 
SELr, KNOWLEDGE, AND CURRICULUM IN ADT^LT DEGREE PROGRAMS 

Mary S. Carlson 
Assesement of Prior Experiential Learning (APEL) Program 
The American University 
Washington, D* C* 

Abstract ; Two separate approaches to the construction of curricula 
are proposed. The first and most traditional approach is primarily 
knowledge-centered « The second approach, frequently employed by 
practitioners in adult degree programs, is primarily learner- 
centered * While these alternative approaches to the task of 
curriculum construction arose largely in practice settings out of 
our commitment to serve adult learners, a body of theoretical 
literature supportive of our practice has also evolved. One such 
model of curriculum theorizing, contrasting the literal and 
metaphysical approaches, is considered. Curriculum construction 
utilizing the literal approach is primarily analytical, sequential, 
and compartmental. Curriculum construction utilizing the 
metaphysical approach is primarily meditative, and a process in 
which great store is placed in imagination and insight, and the use 
of metaphor* 

Introduction 

As is the case for many of us, I have been engaged for a number of years 
in the practice of what is usually referred to as "non-traditional" or 
"alternative" higher education. Admittedly, this umbrella shelters many disparate 
programs. Yet, contained under it are many individuals who are constructing, in 
the context of their profeasional practice, what they regard as alternatives to 
traditional conceptions of the experience of teaching and learning with which we 
are so familiar. 

Since many of us have engaged with our students one-on-one in highly 
individualized baccalaureate degree programs, what is becoming increasingly clear 
is that we are operating from distinctly different conceptions of knowledge, and 
of the practice of developing curricula. Our professional practice gives evidence 
that our approach to the task of curriculum construction is very different from 
that utilized by our more traditional colleagues. 

This paper will focus on what I believe to be an emerging consensus among 
practitioners in our field around a model of curriculum construction reflecting 
the differences between traditional and alternative degree programs. The nature 
of thiB consensus was described as ''Alternative Approaches to Curricular 
Coherence," (Michelson, Kiskis, Smirni, & Schneider), in a workshop at the 1991 
AAHE National Conference on Higher Education in Washington, D.C. A portion of the 
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emerging body of theoretical literature which supports these alternative 
approaches developed in practice settings will further illustrate the perspective 
presented here* The paper will conclude with some reflections on the relationship 
of these theories to practice settings. 

Two Conceptions of Curriculum 
As a way of making this distinction clearer, I would like to propose two 
separate ways of conceiving of a curriculum. A rough approximation of these 
alternatives is contained in the illustrations below: 

World 




The illustration on the left represents the more traditional or knowledge- 
centered approach to curriculum construction. A typical baccalaureate curriculum 
is developed around academic disciplines or majors. A sequence of study is then 
planned usually consisting of a number Tf courses and other structured learning 
experiences. These experiences are intended to expose the prospective student to 
a body of knowledge and, occasionally, a set of practices. The courses are 
organized in a sequence from simple to complex, with the presumption being that 
those who are exposed to such content will have little related experience with 
the material. After a suitable period of exposure, it is presumed that the 
student will then be prepared to engage in further study or practice in this 
field. What should also be clear, when this illustration is examined more 
closely, is that the role of (any) individuals is unspecified — the identities and 
roles of knowledge creaters, conceivers and delivers of curriculum, and intended 
learners remain anonymous. In this illustration, the curriculum is conceived of 
as separate and apart from individual conceptions of it, and the body of 
knowledge is the primary reference point. 

Although we know, in reality, that knowledge is nothing if not social, and 
that knowledge is created and curricula are constructed by individuals, 
appearances can be very deceiving in both the short- and long-term. This 
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deception can have profound consequences for how learners come to understand what 
knowledge is^ and for how they differentiate between knowledge creation and its 
dissemination if they do so at all* 

The illustration on the right is intended to represent a more learner- 
centered approach to the practice of constructing curricula* It fairly accurately 
depicts the actual approach to curriculum design utilized by practitioners in 
adult degree programs. What should be immediately apparent is that the individual 
learner is at the center of this conception; the construction of curriculum is 
guided by the interests, intentions, and aspirations of the individual who will 
engage in this course of stud^ • The learning each individual engages in is 
intended to provide a better and more substantive understanding of self and 
others, to foster more effective relationships with family and community, and to 
better prepare the individual to make a meaningful and purposeful contribution 
to the world* As each individual negotiates that distance between self and world, 
the primary assumption is that since the individual context is unique, the 
content of that negotiation should also be uniquely suited to the individual's 
own search for meaning and purpose* It should also be noted that while this 
process of curriculum construction is facilitated by a practitioner, the actual 
task of clarifying interests, intentions, and aspirations is one that is usually 
engaged in very actively by the learner* When it is required, an adept 
facilitator will frequently be able to move learners away from the limitations 
of the "felt needs" approach through both dialogue and guided inquiry into the 
basis for interests, intentions, and their relationship to aspirations, through 
the skilled construction of curriculum* 

As is the case with most characterizations, these two conceptions of 
curriculum construction are not inf recjuently diluted in practice. Many educators 
who advise students in traditional prograims regularly attempt to tailor a program 
more closely to an individual student's interests than would be imagined in the 
more traditional conception of curriculum* It is also true that advisors of 
students in alternative degree programs will sometimes attempt to approximate 
more traditional approaches to curriculum design, particularly when this strategy 
maetB needs expressed by the student, such as the intention to enroll in a very 
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structured graduate program. These practices are not undesirable in reality; it 
is the mark of good academic advising that any system can be shaped to meet 
clearly identified needs. Nevertheless, these alternative views contain more than 
a kernel of a particular kind of truth. The approach to curriculum construction 
utilized by many adult degree programs illustrates not just our approach to 
curriculum but our definition of knowledge as well. This issue will be examined 
more closely in the section which follows. 



The previously cited workshop, "Beyond the Core: Alternative Approaches 
to Curricular Coherence" (Michelson, Kiskis, Smirni, & Schneider, 1991), at which 
three of the four presenters were affiliated with Empire State College in New 
York, articulated an approach to curriculum construction which parallels, to a 
considerable degree, the second, learner-centered approach illustrated above. In 
defending this approach, the argument made in the workshop is that we should 
consider the position that " there is no fixed body of knowledge or curriculum 
which predates an individual's entry into the institution " [emphasis added]. What 
is also implied by such a position is that there may be " no fixed hierarchy of 
value" [emphasis added] in how, when, and whether a student engages in a 
particular ordered sequence of study. That is not to say that no knowledge exists 
prior to a student's beginning a course of study, but rather that a curriculum 
can and should be designed around that which a student brings into the experience 
at the point of entry. If coherence is an intended outcome of an educational 
experience, what coheres? Does the curriculum cohere, and if so around what 
principles? If coherence is more frequently understood as an individual 
construct, how can we be certain that our understandings of the ways in which a 
traditional curriculum coheres are really shared by the individuals for whom it 
was intended, if it does so at all? 

The position articulated by our colleagues at Empire State College is 
clearly at variance with traditional practice, or the knowledge-centered approach 
to curriculum construction, and the experience of teaching and learning which 
evolves from this approach. Nevertheless, these practitioners articulated an 
approach to curriculum construction which is frequently employed in adult degree 
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programs, and often for reasons other than the most typical and obvious which is 
that adult students often possess a significant backlog of potentially relevant 
experience. This distinction is more than arbitrary since our conception of what 
knowledge Lb, and how it should be configured in the context of an individual 
life, is illustrated by our practice. 

As I have noted earlier, since many of us enjoy the relative luxury of 
dealing with our students either one-on-one, or in relatively small numbers, 
questions about the importance of a "core" curriculum in a baccalaureate degree, 
or the "foundations" of a particular field of study are neither abstract, nor the 
focus of our conversations on a university curriculum committee. These concerns 
are at the very center of the dialogue engaged in with each of our students about 
the content of their prograuns, and the relevance of these concerns for their 
lives. It is a measure of our success with individual students, in fact, when 
they begin to engage with these issues themselves in the context of their own 
curriculum planning. 

What is also clear to many of us is that the field of alternative higher 
education arose over time primarily out of rather divergent practice settings, 
out of the gradual recognition among practitioners of shared values and 
intentions, and from the most typical characteristics of the population we 
served. The recognition of theoretical approaches within the context of our work, 
or of existing theory which was supportive of this work, has come, for the most 
part, much later. The presenters from Empire State College also made this point 
when they noted that while those "in the trenches" had not waited for this 
eventuality, the theoretical defense of this approach to understanding both 
curriculum, and the concept of coherence, "was gaining on us." Developments in 
the discipline of philosophy in the last two decades, in particular, support the 
approach to curricula which is illustrated by our practice, and can inform that 
practice in meaningful ways. 



James Macdonald examines these issues as well in "How Literal is Curriculum 
Theory?" (1982), an article on the experience of curricultim inquiry. He 
elaborates on "cwo approaches to curriculum theorizing which parallel the 
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distinctions developed earlier in ways which are both helpful and relevant to 
this topic. 

Macdonald describes the first, and most traditional and frequently 
utilized, conception of curriculum theorizing as the literal approach, or the 
search for order. Such theorists frequently "see theory as a literal picture of 
the phenomena they wish to explain" (p. 55) . He observes that "literal approaches 
to theory tend to claim scientific and/or technical status and are focused almost 
entirely upon instrumental purposes such as prediction, explanation, and control" 
(pp. 55). Curriculum construction utilizing the literal approach is primarily 
analytical, sequential, and compartmental . 

Macdonald 's second conception of curriculum theorizing is characterized as 
the metaphysical approach, or the search for meaning. He describes "metaphysical 
approaches ... [as] holistic, philosophical, and poetic[,) and focused upon 
expressive purposes leading to constantly revising phenomena to create new 
interpretations and greater understanding" (p. 55). Constructing curriculum 
utilizing the poetic and metaphysical approach is primarily meditative, and a 
process in which great store is placed on imagination and insight, and the use 
of metaphor. While these conceptions are worthy of a more extensive treatment 
than this context allows, I will attempt to characterize his remarks in an 
intelligible and relevant way. 

Macdonald suggests that the tension between these two approaches exists not 
only in the field of curriculum theory but also "in the intellectual climate of 
society" which "reflects C. P. Snow's 'two cultures,' Science and the Humanities" 
(p. 55). It also reflects "a division in the human psyche between a 'nothing but' 
rational conception of the world and a 'more than' rational view. He draws on 
the work of Philip Slater (1977), who suggests that the "essence of what we call 
rational thought is leaving out things — gut sensations, feelings, impulses to 
act" (Slater in Macdonald, p. 55). Rational thought also leaves out 



the thinker, his or her unique horizon or jplace in the universe^ 
with its associated urges, feelings, and impulses , [emphasis added] 
The main purpose of rational thought is to explain things so that we 
may predict and control them. Explain means to ex-plain or 'flatten 
out' (p. 55). 

It is worth noting here, since many of us have considerable experience with 
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critical theory, that Macdo.ald includes two of Jurgen Habermas' three paradigms 
described in the Appendix to Knowledge and Human Interests (1972) in the first 
approach. These paradigms include the empirical-analytic in which the primary 
interest is to explain the world, the historical-hermeneutic (also referred to 
as situational-interpretive) in which he primary interest is to understand the 
world, and the critical-theoretical i -v^hich the primary interest served ia to 
change the world. 

Thus, from Macdonald's perspective, if the search for order is undertaken 
as a way of explaining, and ultimately controlling, reality, then the results of 
such inquiry, and the theory (knowledge) which results, will be conceived of as 
rational and literal representations of reality as it is. Even if the search for 
order ia conceived of aa being guided by primarily emancipatory interests, then 
the resulting representations will be guided both by reality as it is (conceived 
to be) and as it could be. In any case, the intended outcome of emancipatory 
interests is a more favorable reality* Ted Aoki, a Canadian art educator who has 
also drawn on the work of Habermas in his writing on curriculum incjuiry, has 
suggested that the implicit assumption about reality underlying the construction 
of causal explanations is that reality can be explained . The corresponding 
assumption underlying the emancipatory framework is that reality can be changed 
(Aoki, 1979, p. 13-15). Macdonald observes that both of these paradigms have "an 
optimistic buoyancy that suggests we can create and/or control ourselves, our 
relationships, and the world" (p. 56). 

Macdonald's second approach to the task of curriculum construction is that 
of the search for meaning^ a conception which is inescapably person-centered and 
humanist in orientation, and in which individual horizons are immediately 
recognizable. Rather than seeing theory and practice as S3parate arenas, 
Macdonald regards theory as the way in which individual human beings come to know 
the world with increasing sophistication. Theory is also understood in a more 
metaphorical sense, rather than as a literal representation of reality. Theory 
and practice are united in the hermeneutic circle of interpretation and re- 
interpretation through which individuals experience meaning. Rather than testing 
the adequacy of our theory by v;hether or not it works (in a separate context), 
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we alter our mis-understandings about the nature of reality through the creation 

of more meaningful understandings, or the reduction of our illusions about the 

meaning of our experience. Like the adult degree programs we create, an 

individual human life ib seen as the context in which all of this activity 

occurs — action, reflection, and the interpretation and re-interpretation of 

experience in subjectively meaningful ways — and the context in which a meaningful 

curriculum can be constructed. Theory is experienced as a 

participatory phenomenon, where the person engages in dialogue with 
the theory, bringing each person's biography and value to the 
interpretation. The intention is not to explain (flatten out) for 
control purposes, but to reinterpret in order to provide greater 
grounding for understanding (Macdonald, 1982, p. 56). 

This conception of curriculum inquiry also corresponds to the remainder of 
the paradigms attributable to Habermas, in which understanding ( verstehen ) is the 
interest served. Returning to the frautiework Aoki utilized, in this paradigm 
reality is ultimately mysterious, although human beings can achieve much by way 
of understanding, and through the reduction of illusions (1979, p. 13-15). 



While a great deal more could be said about the ways in which curriculum 
theorizing can inform our practice, several points are especially noteworthy. I 
was impressed by Macdonald's discussion of the difference between the "'nothing 
but' rational conception of the world and a 'more than' rational view" (p. 55), 
and the way in which rational thought leaves things out. This distinction also 
applies when comparing our work to that of traditional educators. The practice 
of assessing experiential learning, in particular, immerses both learner and 
practitioner in the rich texture of human experience in which valuable knowledge 
often comes at high personal cost, although only the (rational) knowledge itself 
is valued in academic settings. In the practice of prior learning assessment what 
is also frequently left out, or valued to a lesser degree, is the context in 
which the learning was acquired. Since this is so typically the case in 
V:raditional practice, to the detriment of learners' more complete understanding 
of the experience of knowledge creation, even including much detail about context 
in student narratives is seen as unnecessary and irrelevant. 

Adult degree programs have a redemptive quality that is not always 
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recognized by our more traditional colleagues. The decision to return to school 
often represe*-its so much more than a desire to attend classes or to acquire 
knowledge in an additive sense* For many adults, education serves as a vehicle 
for deepening their understanding of self nnd others, as well as for increasing 
their capacity to engage in satisfying work. As facilitators of such a process, 
practitioners must become adept at constructing curricula which give form and 
shape to these very personal searches for meaning and purpose* As Macdonald 
described it, this experience of curriculum construction is, indeed, "a 
participatory phenomenon," and one in which "each person's biography and value 
[is brought] to the interpretation" (1982, p. 55), 

While the importance of the search for order in curriculum theorizing 
should not be underestimated, the prevalence of pre-existing curricula with large 
numbers of numbers of required general education and major courses has served to 
leave learners and educators alike with the mistaken impression that this is the 
only legitimate way to organize both knowledge and the related e^:perience of 
teaching and learning. Developing these alternative conceptions of curriculum 
construction, in particular, can serve as a vehicle for exarriining how the 
practice of assessing prior experiential learning can play an educative role 
within the context of such a pre-existing curriculum. The practice of assessing 
that learning which adults acquire through their experience prior to beginning 
a course of study can serve as a bridge between an "individual's own horizon or 
place in the universe," as Macdonald described it, and the larger world of 
academic discourse the adult is about to enter. One of my recent students who had 
completed a portfolio used the metaphor of map-reading in planning a journey to 
describe the relationship between assessing experiential learning and planning 
a degree program. When reading a map it is necessary to know where one is located 
before planning the route to an eventual destination. He had instinctively 
recognized, through his own experience of prior learning assessment in an adult 
degree program, the value of locating his own "place in the universe" before 
beginning further study. This instinctive recognition also led practitioners to 
create what have become 'enormously valuable and viable educational alternatives 
for adult students for reasons we may not have anticipated when we began. 
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ACHIEVING THE PURPOSES OF LIBERAL ARTS EDUCATION: 
A DEVELOPMENTAL APPROACH 

Edith Kusnic 
Core Faculty, B.A. Completion Program 
Antioch University Seattle 

Events last spring in Los Angeles in response to the **not guilty" verdict in the Rodney King 
case, taking place in a intense election year and at a time when thoughts are easily drawn to the 
looming reality of the 21st century, symbolized for me the social context that surrounds my work in 
higher education. Words of Henry Giroux which inspired me when I first encountered them five 
years ago remind me of the deeper questions I must keep in mind: 

In my view, a more suitable model [of education] can be developed around a public 
philosophy that links the purpose of higher education to the development of forms of 
knowledge and moral character in which citizenship is defined as an ethical compact, not 
a commercial contract, and empowerment is related to forms of literacy and civic 
courage that encourage people to participate critically in sh^q^ing public life. (1987) 

Giroux* call to envision education as a way to establish citizenship as an "etiiical compact" between 
the individual and society is similar to Ernest Boyer^s conclusion the same year in his report for the 
Carnegie Foundation: 

Just as we search culturally to maintain the necessary balance between pnvate and 
public obligations, in education, we seek the same end. The college, at its best, 
recognizes that, although we live alone, we also are deeply dependent on each other. 
Through an effective college education, students should become personally 
empowered and also committed to the common good (1987, 69) 

Developing personal empowerment and a conunitment to the common good— in other words, 
some sense of social responsibility and enough of a feeling of personal power to act on behalf of 
one's beliefs and values— Boyer calls the "two essential goals of undergraduate education." In my 
estimation, tiiey should be seen as two essential goals of all education for they are necessary for 
meeting the challenges of our collective future. 

When we speak of empowerment and social responsibility we are speaking, not of specific 
learning objectives such as becoming conversant with or mastering a particular body of information 
or developing a skill; rather we are speaking of the development of characteristics, qualities, or 
attributes that exist (or fail to exist) on deep level in any given individual— in Giroux* words, "forms 
of literacy and civic courage tiiat encourage people to participate actively in shaping public life." 

These words can be mere slogans: to take them seriously is to envision a radical change in 
our institutions of higher learning. It means making our educational institutions congruent with our 
commitment as a nation to democracy, no less a radical concept than when this nation was founded; 
certainly a more complex and difficult cnc than this country's founders envisioned. There is a huge 
gulf, however, between articulating these as goals and having confidence as educators that we 
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actually accomplish them. Spanning this gulf, however, is our role. To do it well we must consider 
the abilities that lead to empowerment and social responsibility and identify the learning tasks that 
develop them. 

Through my work and discussions with students about these issues, a model of learning and 
knowing has taken shape that helps me begin to do just that. It is a model of epistemological 
developmental inspired by the work of Belenky, et.al. in Women's Ways of Knowing and by 
David Kolb's work on experiential learning. I propose this model as a tool to stimulate reflection 
and discussion of the values, images and intentions we, as educators, carry into our work, and the 
methods and and strategies we use to implement thent What follows is a preliminary 
conceptualization; I invite critique, feedback and comments to help refine it. 

Empowerment and Social Responsibility: Two Esseni^';! Goals of Democracy 

It seems quite important that Boyer called upon highe;* education to hold empowerment and 
social responsibility as the goals toward which undergraduate education should be directed. 
Empowerment itself is not enough to build the kind of society needed. People can be empowered to 
be all kind of things: fascists, racists, greedy CEOs, corrupt politicians, or narrowly specialized 
"experts." Neither is social responsibility, by itself, enough. People can have their compassion and 
sense of justice awakened but be too weak, too discouraged to jJq anything about it. They can also 
act, solely from then: compassion, and create social structures that do not have the effect they are 
intended to have. They can hold their sense of social responsibility like a banner and become self- 
righteous and intolerant of others. Taken together, however, empowerment and social responsibility 
are essential to democracy. To develop them, I propose, requires strategies that involve the whole 
person in his or her education. By examining the way in which the goals of empowerment and 
social responsibility might be served by a whole-person developmental approach to education, we 
gain clues about how to do this. 

Empowerment requires having a voice with which to speak. Having a voice i^uires having 
an identity to speak from. Empowerment requires the ability to see oneself as an actor, an agent of 
action in the world. These things require the development of the subjective sense of self and a 
relationship between that self and the world. The formation of the self, a personal identity, requires 
developing a subjective sense of knowledge, a self that knows that it knows. Subjective knowledge 
is a kind of intuitive knowledge. Despite Descartes, most of us, I suspect, find a more intuitive 
basis for basis for believing in our existence. We "just know" we exist. 

A strong sense of personal identity, although necessary f or empowerment, is not sufficient 
by itself. Empowerment also implies an active relationship with the world outside oneself. 
Developing such a relationship requires a history of experiences in which one sees oneself as having 
power to act or express oneself in the world. The ability to access reason, the tool for stepping out 
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of the self and claiming one's knowledge within the sphere of the outside world and outside sources 
of knowledge seems a key ingredient in building such a public, more objective identity. Full 
empowerment then, requires a bringing together, an integration, of one's personal and public 
identities— identities developed through subjective and objective ways of knowing. 

Social responsibility can be seen as the outer expression of empowerment within a values 
framework, an incorporation of the ethical dimension of human consciousness. To develop a sense 
of social responsibility requires the awakening and engagement of ethical considerations. On one 
hand, this requires the tools of the intellect, the ability to probe beneath the surface of things in 
order to see the principles at stake. On the other hand, social responsibility requires the 
development of compassion, a sense of connection with others that is developed through one's 
feelings, through one's heart. Social responsibility gives direction to empowered action. 

Holding empowerment and social responsibility together as "two essential goals" of 
education requires then an education which creates a sense of active relationship between the inner 
self and the world. It is the integration of the political, and social dimensions of humanness and its 
emotional and spiritual dimensions. It requires the active participation of the whole self-the 
integration of head, heart and hand. It requires an active relationship between thinking, feeling and 
doing. To gain an image of how to foster this active relationship through educational practice, 
experiential learning theory described by David Kolb is a useful starting point. 

Experiential Learning 

In Experiential Learning, David Kolb builds a model of human learning as human 
development. Kolb pictures human learning at its optimum as a dynamic, interactive process 
between the individual and the world. Information, including subjective information, from all the 
events and experiences that comprise our lives, flows continually into us, is processed by us into 
new knowledge in interaction with our previous store of knowledge and, in turn, flows back out into 
the world as action. In this way, human learning can be seen as an act of engagement with the 
world, the basic human transaction that links the individual with the world outside. "Learning is," 
he says, "a the process whereby knowledge is created through the transformation of experience." 
(1984, 38) He goes on to say: 

. . . [Kjnowledge is a transfonnative process, being continuously created and recreated, 
not an indq)endent entity to be acquired or transmitted. Third, learning transforms 
experience in both its objective and subjective forms. Finally, to understand learning, 
we must understand the nature of knowledge, and vice versa. (1984) 

From this foundation, Kolb goes on to describe a nxxiel of the process of experiential 
learning and from there desciibes the stmcture of that process. It is that structore that is of 
particular importance here. Kolb describes it as including two sets of dialectically opposed modes, 
one of perception and one of adaptation to the world. The polar opposites in the perception 
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dimension are between comprehension and appreliension. The second dimension, the 
transformation dimension, includes two opposed ways of interacting with what one takes into 
oneself of the world. Kolb sees this polaiity as internal reflection, or intention, and "active 
manipulation of the external world," what he calls extension. (1984, 40-41). 

Through this picture of the structure of the process of experiential learning we gain a better 
grasp of the nwre subtle dimensions of learning. The suggestion is that somehow by living in the 
tension between the concrete and the abstract, between intuition and reason, apprehension and 
comprehension and by living in the tension between reflection and action, inner experience and the 
external world, transformation occurs-something comes into being that was not there before. 

Kolb*s HKxiel also suggests that the tension must be strong enough between two polarities in 
the dialectic for its full potential to be realized, for transformation to occur. Therefore, for learning 
to serve development as fully as it might, each aspect of each dimension must be fully developed. 
That is not to say that some level of learning can not occur whether or not each mode is fully 
developed. It does suggest, however, that the full creative power of learning can not come into play 
until they are. This is all very difficult territory to explore on an abstract level. 

An illustration seems useful. Take a "mundane" example. Imagine a chid, two or three 
years old, playing on the floor with wooden blocks. The child is playing with them rather 
randomly, piling some up, setting some alongside others. In the randomness of her actions, she has 
created a nxxiest tower of blocks. Excitedly, she gets up, inadvertently bumping the bottom block 
with her foot. She is startled that the tower has suddenly become a pile of blocks. Troubled, she 
rebuilds the tower, this time with greater intentionaiity. She gazes at the tower, looks around, and 
self-consciously reaches forward and removes a bottom block, causing the tower to crash. She 
laughs delightedly at her accomplishment, goes to ge: her mother, and repeats her performance with 
an audience. 

Botli apprehension (the "Aha" experience) and comprehension (if I do this, that will happen) 
take place simultaneously, or in rapid succession, in this illustration. In the same way, inner- 
directed reflection and external-directed action are both fully at work. With each of these faculties 
fully engaged, the learning that occurs is transformative, that is, the child and her environment will 
never be the same. 

At the completion of this full and complete learning cycle, the chUd has a very new and 
different relationship with her world. Her sense of identity is transformed-she has become a person 
who can make a pile of blocks fall down. Thus, she has power. She can amuse herself; she can 
amuse others. She has developed a sense of agency; she can enact her power in the world. She also 
has stored, inside herself, the idea, a principle, an abstraction, of what has happened. By canying 
this idea, she is a different person than she has ever been before. She now has the capacity to test 
this principle in a new setting, with different materials. 
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In this way, experiential learning, or what I prefer to call active, whole-person learning, is 
the means by which individuals create their lives and transform the world. The extent to which 
these faculties are well-developed is the extent to which transformation can occur. With full 
development, we can imagine, life becomes a transformative process. Most of us are lucky if we 
get a brief glimpse of the full power of this level of transformation. There is a mystical quality to it. 

I was lucky enough to have such a glimpse when I was learning to play Softball. As an 
example, I think it helps illustrate what I mean by active, whole-person learning. There I was, 
playing second base, a hard grounder hit to me. One of two things happen, in both I hear the voices 
of my coaches from hours of practice. 'Don't let the ball play you, you play the ball." "Get down!" 
"Keep your eye on the ball." In one instance, I hear those words loudly and find myself trying to do 
each of those tasks; I am concentrating on the task of catching the ball. I am functioning on a level 
of comprehension. I fumble the ball. In the second instance, the words play in the back of my 
consciousness like an old record. My concentration, however, is centered on the ball. My whole 
awareness is the ball coming at me in what seems like incredible slow motion. I have stepped into 
some kind of "cosmic event" where I and the ball each have our parts to play; we're interconnected 
somehow, united through some unseen force. The catch and throw to first are made flawlessly. 
Somehow, in that instant, my faculties of comprehension and apprehension are fully engaged as are 
my will, my intention and my action, the extension of me into the world, /A that moment, I have 
learned the essence of fielding in Softball. From that moment on, I will always know what it is I am 
aiming for every time I go on the softball field. I have never seen the world in quite the same way 
after that. This, to me, is the essence of active, whole-person learning. 



Learning and Knowing 

In discussing the relationship between learning and knowledge, Kolb comments: 

It is surprising that few learning and cognitive researchers other than Piaget have 
recognized the intimate relationship between learning and knowledge and hence 
recognized the need for epistemological as well as psychologica! inquiry into these 
related processes, (37) 

Thank goodness for Kolb! This relationship has always seemed obvious to me yet so seldom 
explored, much less applied. In most educational practice, the prevailing model is what Paulo 
Freire terms ''banking education" (1990). Learning is the process whereby knowledge (that seems 
somehow to exist separate and apart from human consciousness) is ''deposited" in human minds. In 
that way of thinking, knowledge is an object; it is therefore lifeless. 

The deadening effect of much of our education, and how litde it takes to enliven it, was 
illustrated to me for the first time as a basic skills instructor in adult basic education. I tutored 
students in math. As I observed a number of students ov^.t time, I began to notice a pattern. 
Students who could not do die most simple addition and subtraction, even one who could not count 
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past twenty or so, when posed math problems involving money, could carry out complex operations. 
With abstract numbers, disconnected from their experience, students could not maintain enough of a 
sense of relationship to hold on to the information required to perfomi mathematical operations. 
The same numbers, brought into the realm of their experience, evoked a sense of relationship, and 
so they could hold onto information and know how and when to use it. Information had become 
knowledge. 

Based on their research with women, the author^s of Women's Ways of Knowing proposed 
a preliminary conceptualization of women's epistemological development that included the 
following "stages:" Silence, Received Knowledge, Subjective Knowledge, Procedural Knowledge 
(Including separate and connected knowledge) and Constructed Knowledge. As a colleague and I 
worked with this scheme, we began to see in it an interesting pattern-parallel paths of 
epistemological development in two realms, the objective and subjective, leading to a fuller, more 
integrated way of knowing. 

In our conceptualization of Belenky's developmental scheme (Finley and Kusnic, 1987), we 
saw in each of these realms of knowing a continuum of learning skills and abilities required to 
access and create knowledge at different levels in each realm. Thus, in the objective realm, the 
continuum extends from "received" learning (similar to Freire's concept of "banking education'*) to 
some level of "separate," more abstract, conceptual learning . In the subjective realm, the 
continuum ranges from "subjective" learning to "connected" learning. The third category we called 
"integrated" learning," a term that seemed to capture better the optimal direction of adult 
development. In our earlier work, we concluded that integrated learning: 

. . . implies a constant moving back and forth between each of the other two ways of 
knowing [subjective and objective]. It implies standing on a ground large enough to 
include each of the other two and to use knowledge gained through one source to inform 
knowledge in the other domain. In our estimation, it is the quintessential integration of 
theory and practice. 

Knowledge derived through learning in this realm is knowledge of the world and of the self; it is 
knowledge gained in interaction with the world and in interaction with the self. 

This work was exciting because it placed concepts of psychological development-identity, 
voice, autonomy, relationship, and integrity-in an epistemological frame through which to 
understand better how such capacities as agency, efficacy and empowerment-philosophical 
concepts that represent important human qualities-are developed in an individual. Thus, a clearer 
understanding of the tasks and skills of adult development begins to provide a basis for creating an 
educational practice Uiat serves the process of adult development and with it, the development of 
empowerment and social responsibility, vital qualities of democratic citizens. 
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A Model of Active^ WhoIe*Person Learning and Knowing 

The original model we envisioned to represent this territory was useful, but never 
completely satisfactory because it didn't convey movement or capture the dynamism of 
epistemological development Subsequent conversations with students helped me envision a 
slightly different model (see next page). 

In this model, the two realms of knowing, objective and subjective, are seen as two strands 
of epistemological development, which, if both are active and learning is occurring in each, begin to 
weave together into a common thread. The development of identity is in the province of the 
subjective; basic knowledge of tlie external world is in the province of the objective. When both are 
at least rudimentarily established, the individual develops his or her voice, the ability to make 
oneself heard in the world. Without consciousness or awareness of the self, there is no subjective 
knowing. Without a basic understanding of the world outside oneself, there is no objective 
knowing. 

The next stage of development in the objective realm is "separate knowing," the 
development of the tools of reason, of comprehension, of abstract thinking. A sense of autonomy 
comes into being through separate knowing, the ability to see oneself as a separate individual. 
Autonomy suggests a separateness, the ability to stand alone in the external world. On the other 
side of knowing, the subjective realm, development proceeds to "connected knowing," the 
development of empathy as a tool of knowing. With the development of empathy comes a sense of 
relationsM'/, the ability to see oneself connected to others and to a larger web of life. The 
development of these two opposite capacities creates the conditions for the development of efficacy, 
the ability to see the effects of one's actions on others and on the world. Because one has empathy 
as a tool of knowing (the tool of "connected knowing"), one is able to judge one's actions on the 
basis of other people's experience of those actions. Because one has developed an ability to think 
abstrac'dy (the central feature of "separate knowing"), one is able to discern what it is that has been 
effective. 

The force th^t drives this flow of development is the same as Kolb ascribes to it in 
experiential learning ti>eory-the dialectic-thc force that comes into being through the tension of 
opposites, transforms a system, and raises things to a higher level of organization. Thus, at the f^jst 
level of development posed in this model (at the top of the drawing), the two opposites, knowledge 
of the self and knowledge of the external world, when both fully developed, voice comes into being. 
At the next level, with reason and intuition each developed, efficacy comes into being. 

From this point, the two strands are inextricably intertwined although subsequent 
transforr ation still requires further development in each realm to maintain the tension of opposites 
required of the dialectic. In this model, however, J have not identified the subsequent tasks as 
belonging to cither the subjective or objective realms. My image is that by the next stage, what I 
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term "active, whole-person knowing/* the objective and subjective have become integrated, or at 
least the movement between them is so rapid as to make it difficult to discern the separate strands. 
When k:- owing has reached this stage of development, it is a capacity for agency that emerges-the 
ability t. see oneself as an actor in the world, one who is able to influence events in the world. 
Although quite similar to efficacy, agency suggests a deeper level of power and greater integration 
of the self and the world. 

As tlie deepest level of knowing in this model is wisdom. Wisdom requires that knowing 
through the subjective and objective realms act in tandem. Development in the subjective realm is 
development of one's ability to apprehend knowledge; it is the strengthening of intuition. The 
subjective realm is the realm of the heart. Through the heart, one reaches the soul. Development in 
the objective realm, on the other hand, is the realm of the mind and requires the strengthening of the 
capacity for reason. Through the mind, one reaches the spirit Wisdom, we might then say, requires 
both reason and intuition to be fully active and totally open as channels of knowing. It is where the 
spirit and the soul become one. Integrity is the ground of being at this stage. 

There is one final attribute or capacity to examine in this context: empowerment. When 
creating with this model, I could not find figure out where to place empowerment . Soon I realized 
empowerment is not a quality or attribute, but as a process, something that comes into being when 
the dynamic of this developmental process is active. Thus, empowerment seems to be the outcome 
of the movement of development at any stage in the model. 

Implications for Practice 

Again, this model is a picture of the optimal development of individuals, a developmental 
path that occurs when nothing intervenes to hinder the process and when environmental supports 
exist (education and family life for the most part) to assist the process. When learning can be 
fostered such that its full potential is realized, energy is released from the transformative 
(dialectical) process that fuels additional creative learning. When it is not, however, development 
ceases or slows. 

Unfortunately, it appears that is often the case. From this developmental perspective, the 
question that arises for educators of adults is how to create conditions that re-activate development 
when it has been blocked or stopped. The question for educators of children is how to create 
conditions that stimulate and support development in each dimension so that blockage does not 
occur or, if it has, how to re-activate it 

Jungian psychology suggests that what is required for the dialectical process to occur is the 
development of undeveloped parts of oneself. As one develops those un- or under- developed parts 
the necessary tension is reached for the dialectical process to occur and consciousness can shift into 
the next level of organization. In this transformative process, energy seems to be relcased-the 
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energy of empowerment, the energy that can carry action. Jungian psychology suggests further that 
optimal human development is the process of increasing wholeness in an individual. As time goes 
on in one's life, that which has not been developed begins to demand attention. Thus, according to 
this perspective, there is an inner mechanism that drives development, if only we can be open to it 
and allow it to work. 

In educational practice with adults, 1 have often seen this process at work. It is most striking 
as a common (although definitely not universal) gender difference. For a woman who has been 
primarily a care-taker, living in a world of subjective and intuitive knowing, the call comes to 
develop her reason, to develop a separate identity, one not dependent on her relationships. For a 
man who has developed a strong persona, an identity in the world, the call comes to develop the 
"softer" parts of himself— those cultivated by relationship with others (empathy, compassion) and 
with the universe (intuition); inner experience becomes more important. By following these inner 
calls, adults can allow the tension required by the dialectic to be created so that transformation can 
occur. 

Again, however, the key is to be open to and allow this process to occur. For people who 
have been significantly damaged in one realm of knowing or the other, the individual acts as a 
closed system. So, for instance, the man who as a child was repeatedly told not to cry, that "boys 
don't cry" has learned that his feeling side is at acceptable and should not be developed. He may 
well have developed an elaborate defense mechanism to stave off his feeling side, and denies with 
that any opportunity for knowing from the intuitive realm. Or the woman who as a girl was told 
that her thoughts or ideas were unimportant, possibly being humiliated or punished for asking 
questions or told that she is not smart or that girls shouldn't be "too" smart, might retreat from the 
world of objective knowledge, finding refuge in a world of feelings and imagination, a subjective 
world. 

Gender difference is an important topic in the whole field of adult development. Certainly 
the tide of Belenky's book calls attention to that fact, as have a number of contributions to adult 
development in recent years, notably Carol Gilligan (1982). Although 1 have made references to 
questions of gender difference in this paper, 1 am definitely not doing justice to this territory. There 
is a great deal of research that deals with this question that I can not explore here adequately. 

Clearly, however, 1 have drawn from this work. It has been valuable to me because it has 
helped create an image of the whole that is human development. For instance. Women's Ways of 
Knowing added to a previous and generally-accepted picture of cog itive development built by 
Piaget and William Perry, the entire subjective realm, a way of knowing that was, in some ways, 
implicit in Perry's conceptualization, but not explicit. By making it explicit, not only is a more 
common developmental path for women validated and legitimized as a way of knowings but the 
conceptual basis for seeing the dialectic at work in adult development, as it is in Kolb's experiential 
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learning niodel, becomes apparent. It is difficult to clearly see the dialectic in Perry because the 
subjective realm appears only through the eyes of the objective. 



Strategies for Educational Practice: Reflective and Relational Thinking 

Two ways of thinking need to be cultivated to spur development toward this more integrated 
way of knowing: relational "thinking" and reflective thinMng. Relationship is a central theme in 
both adult development and experiential learning on several levels. The experiential learning 
process, "experience-reflection-ideas-action," which leads to a new cycle of "experience-reflection- 
ideas-action," creates an active relationship between oneself and the world, between the world of 
ideas and the world of people, things and events. It is the kind of relationship that allows 
information and knowledge to come into oneself easily and the kind of relationship that allows 
one's knowledge to take shape and flow outwardly as action in the world. 

Stages of epistemological development seem to be about coming into a conscious 
relationship with oneself, the world of "other," the physical world, and patterns and rhythms of the 
universe, seen and unseen. Education, if it is to be congruent with the process of learning, requires 
tlie act of relationship between student and teacher and fosters the experience of relationship 
between the individual and knowledge and between the individual and the world. Relational 
"thinking" is the kind of thinking (more generally considered "feeling") that helps individuals 
engage with the kinds of relationships described above. Relational thinking is the probing of 
connections. 

Reflective thinking, on the other hand, carries one fix)m the concrete to the abstract-it is 
essential for learning from experience. As Kolb's learning cycle suggests, when we think about our 
experiences, we begin to see patterns, make generalizations, build hypotheses and theories. 
Reflective thinking is also the process by which we can take ideas into experience and by which we 
can judge the efficacy of our actions. 

When both relational and reflective thinl-ing are cultivated 'ihrough the educational process, 
development is stimulated in both the objective and subjective realms. The result is a more holistic 
and balanced development, one that I believe does not lead to contradictions and limitations like a 
more one-sided development does. 

It is worth interjecting here the comment a friend who is a weaver and knitter made when 
she saw this model. She informed me of ar. interesting property of yarn-when two strands are plied 
together, they become both stronger yet softer. This information adds a great deal to the power of 
this representation of learning and knowing; it adds a metaphorical dimension to it I had not 
understood when the image first presented it. Wisdom, what is achieved when the strands are 
inextricably intertwined, is also stronger, yet softer than the forms of knowledge that precede it. 
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Conclusion 

To make education congruent witli active, whole-person learning and knowing, education 
will need to organize itself to foster this process, allowing parts of the individual, like imagination, 
emotions, intuition and creativity, which have been excluded in many forms of education, to be 
recognized, acknowledged and educated. Educators will need to encourage students to develop 
relational thinking as well as reflective thinking. It is "relational" thinking that allows one to learn 
empathically from the people and events that live in one's environment. It is tiirough reflective 
tiiinking, however, that one leams to stand apart from one's environment in order to make some 
mental sense of it. With both happening at the same time, a different quality of existence is 
engendered--one that is healthy; one that involves the whole person; one in which learning, knowing 
and action are inextricably connected; and one in which empti werment and a sense of social 
responsibility become much more likely. 
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CURRICULUM ISSUES FOR NON-TRADITIONAL PROGRAMS! 
GENERAL EDUCATION FOR CIVIC EFFECTIVENESS 

Robert H. McKenzie 
Associate Professor and 

Coordinator of Prior Learning Evaluation 
External Degree Program, New College 
The University of Alabama 



Should non-traditional programs concern themselves with 
education for citizenship? This paper explores how students 
at the External Degree Program at the University of Alabama 
are exploring this question. Our investigation is driven by 
contemporaty headlines of this sort. Have you recently seen 
them in one form or another? 

VOTER PARTICIPATION CONTINUES TO DECLINE 
CITIZENS UNHAPPY WITH "BUSINESS-AS-USUAL" POLITICS 
UNIVERSITIES CLAIM THEY TEACH CIVIC EFFECTIVENESS 
Chances are you have seen something like the first two but 
perhaps not the third. 

The Census Bureau reports that in 1988 a bare majority 
of eligible voters cast ballots for president and that in 
1990 the nationwide turnout for elections was a poor 45 
percent. According to nearly every estimate, the decline 
will continue. 

Many observers are describing 1992 as the year of the 
angry citizen. Elected representatives are deciding in 
record numbers not to run for re-election. Many citizens 
have lost confidence in Congress, where scandals and 
decision-making gridlock have occurred with frequency. 
California's recent experience with budget-making failure 
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bodes ill for other states, as a suburban culture of 

privatization increases in influence. Even for those who 

care about them, most political campaigns depend more on 

character assassination than deliberation of issues. 

Lack of voter participation is but one symptom of a 

general problem. Best-selling books have titles addressing 

much broader difficulties with "business-as-usual" politics: 

Why Americans Hate Politics (E. J. Dionne, Jr.); The United 

States of Ambition (Alan Ehrenhalt) and The Betrayal of 

American Democracy (William Greidner) . A much discuss^i^d 

study by The Harwood Group, Citizens and Politics; A View 

from Main street America (Dayton, Ohio: The Kettering 

Foundation, 1991) , reported that: 

They [citizens] argue that politics has been taken away 
from them — that they have been pushed out of the 
political process. They want to participate, but they 
believe that there is no room for them in the 
political process they now know. 

Voting in fact is the easiest of civic skills. In 
theory, it requires considered information about candidates 
and issues. In practice, it requires only access and a 
modest amount of motivation. 

The deeper problem is widespread disinterest in 
politics in general: the deliberation, the hard choices, 
and the work that safeguards freedoms, provides for the 
general welfare, creates the legitimacy for government, and 
monitors its effectiveness. These are the undelegatable 
responsibilities of citizens. Politics is not just what 
government does or does not do. Politics is what ]££ do or 



do not do. The word comes from the Greek polis ^ which means 
community. 

Parker Palmer, a Quake, theologian, describes politics 
as the art of living with strangers, surely a pertinent 
thought as our nation wrestles with issues of diversity and 
community. What if — at the extreme of personal liberty — 
nobody feels like they are citizens and everybody declines 
to participate in public decision-making? Do we really have 
an individual choice about being citizens? 

And where is higher education among these events and 
trends? Curiously, one is hard put to find a college or 
university catalog that does not contain a statement similar 
to this one: 

In achieving its purpose, the University offers a 
variety of programs designed to accomplish the 
following: analysis and transmission of knowledge and 
ideas, stimulation of the intellectual growth and 
creativity of the individual, development of 
professional abilities, addition to the sum of 
knowledge, application of knowledge, and development of 
enlightene d and thus more responsible citizens 
[emphasis added]. 

Civic effectiveness is widely promised by institutions 
of higher education. How well do they deliver on this 
promise? 

Suzanne Morse observes in Renewing Civic Capacity: 

Preparing College Student s for Service and Citizenship 

(Washington, DC: ERIC, 1989) that: 

Colleges and universities are only one set of 
organizations that can affect the development and 
encourage the practice of civic skills. They cannot 
solve all of society's ills. But what they can do 
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above all else is to provide the theory, the practice, 
and the place for civic learning. 

Morse provides many useful suggestions for how colleges and 

universities can address the development of civic 

effectiveness beyond the cliches of "teaching people to 

think" and "civics." However, her otherwise excellent 

discussion ignorer. the vast number of older adult students 

in higher education. 

Older adult students are already seasoned citxzens. 
They may vary in the extent of their active participation in 
what most would call "politics"; that is, expressive, 
ma j or itar ian , adversarial , governmental "business-as-usual" 
activities. But they are members of community 
organizations, they own property, and they have children — 
even grandchildren — in schools. 

Moreover, the non-traditional programs in which many 
older adult students are enrolled often have more 
flexibility in curriculum design and development than more 
traditional programs. Vested interests of specialized 
academic departments, pressures for research and 
publication, sheer volume of students, and the weight of 
traditionalism itself are but a few of the impediments to 
curricula change in many academic programs. 

In the fall of 1991, a group of seven adult students in 
the External Degree Program at The University of Alabama 
committed themselves to explore the relationship of their 
educational experiences to general education for civic 
effectiveness. In preparation for a group session, the 



students read Bruce Kimball, Orators and Philosophers: A 
History of the Idea of Lib eral Education (New York: 
Columbia University Press^ 1986) , and Bernie Murchland, ed. , 
Higher Education and the Practice of Democratic Pol itics; A 
Political Education Reader (Dayton, Ohio: The Kettering 
Foundation, 1991) . 

The group began with a discussion of what citizens do. 
Simply put, citizens do politics. Accordingly, to think 
clearly about what understandings and skills a college 
graduate should possess in terms of civic effectiveness, we 
sought to understand what politics is. 

We began this analysis by telling stories about our own 
political experiences and extracting from those experiences 
their key characteristics. This exercise is one I developed 
with Len Oliver of Oliver Associates in Washington, D. C. , 
to teach the idea of "politics" experientially . The 
exercise is based in learning cycle theory as articulated by 
David A. Kolb. It is used primarily in Public Policy 
Institutes conducted by the Kettering Foundation to train 
citizens in using the National Issues Forums (NIF) program. 
(For further information about Public Policy Institutes and 
NIF, contact the Kettering Foundation, 100 Commons Road, 
Dayton, Ohio 45459-2777.) 

We produced three lists. On the "left-hand" [active 
experimentation or application] side, we listed such 
activities as voting, lobbying, organizing, writing letters, 
raising money, compromising, projecting images, telling, 
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selling, etc. This list describes "business-as-usual" 
politics. On the "right-hand" [reflective observation] 
side, we listed such activities as getting input from all 
parties, listening, understanding the connection of parts to 
the whole, seeing the whole, respecting diversity, etc. 
This list describes deliberative democracy. In a middle 
column we listed activities such as choosing, setting 
direction, evaluating, etc. This list describes the best of 
what we want the "left-hand" and "right-hand" lists to 
produce . 

We summarized the lists as all of politics. We noted 
that we cannot improve the right-hand side by doing the 
left-hand side better (except as the left-hand side 
activities provide substance for right-hand side reflective 
activities) . We can improve, however, the left-hand side of 
experimentation by doing the right-hand side of reflection 
better. We developed the hypothesis that general education 
for civic effectiveness should focus primarily on skills and 
understandings needed on the right-hand side. It cannot 
neglect the left-hand side, but the active experimentation 
side of politics already receives considerable attention. 
In fact, it is this active experimentation dimension of 
governmental politics without adequate reflective 
deliberation of public politics that produces the least 
admired aspects of "business as usual." 

Our second exercise for understanding all of politics 
was an Issue Analysis Exercise. This is another exercise 
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that I have developed for the Kettering Foundation with the 
assistance of its staff. The exercise is used in Public 
Policy Institutes to help participants understand 
differences among topics, issues, and symptoms and the 
relationship of things we hold valuable to choices we must 
make about issues. In extended, more intensive form, this 
exercise enables citizens to frame issues for public 
discussion. It allows participants to understand through 
experience many of the civic skills of thinking together 
about public policy concerns. These skills enable citizens 
to conduct choice work. Choice work is deliberation that 
extends beyond mere debate or polite conversations. Choice 
work converts "bull sessions" into decision making 
activities. Choice work produces public talk that is 
deliberative, integrative, and consistent in setting 
direction for policy. 

To do all of politics effectively, we must have skills 
and understandings to identify true issues. Then we must be 
able to work through the value conflicts involved in basic 
choices about those issues and to make decisions about those 
choices. These skills and understandings are candidates for 
serious thinking about what general education for civic 
effectiveness should accomplish. (Conducting NIF programs 
provides training in these skills and understandings. These 
skills and understandings and their implementation will be 
discussed thoroughly in my forthcoming book on public 
Politics.^ 
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In essence, political choice involves making decisions 
when we cannot know for sure what the correct answer is. 
Since almost everyone wants to believe that they are right, 
making choices together in the face of ambiguity is not an 
easy thing to do. General education for citizenship thus at 
its core involves helping people learn how to make choices 
in the face of ambiguity. It also involves developing 
responsibility for unintended consequences. 

Of course, no set of skills and understandings will 
find room in a curriculum unless there is reasonable 
agreement that the purpose of a curriculum is to teach them. 
We then discussed the nature of education. We identified 
from our previous readings three basic aims for developing a 
curriculum: autonomy, competitiveness, and civic virtue. 
Autonomy and competitiveness both have freedom as their core 
value. They are dominant influences in how educational 
programs design educational experiences. In overly broad 
terms, general education experiences in the humanities and 
to some extent in the social sciences are oriented toward a 
goal of autonomy. Again, in overly broad terms, general 
education experiences in the natural sciences and to some 
extent in the social sciences and educational experiences in 
academic majors or depth studies are oriented toward a goal 
of economic competitiveness. Civic virtue introduces a core 
value of responsibility and serves as a useful tension to 
Che other two. 



We next developed pros and cons for each of the tihree 
basic aims. Our list is deleted from this paper, since the 
Alliance program exercise to which this paper relates is 
that of developing a similar list. I hope that you as a 
reader will repeat this exercise in your own educational 
program. A point of the exercise is to recognize that each 
of the three curriculxam models has both strengths and 
weaknesses. What makes curriculum development an issue is 
that it involves pulls and tugs among things held valuable, 
strengths, and weaknesses among more than two basic choices. 
(The multi-polar nature of choices in a genuine issue is a 
main teaching point of the Issue Analysis Exercise mentioned 
earlier in this paper.) 

We then brainstormed a list of answers to the question 
of what should a graduate of the External Degree Program 
know and be able to do. Again, this list is omitted from 
this paper, since the Alliance program to which this paper 
relates is that of developing a similar list. Developing a 
list of this sort is a rather traditional exercise. 
However, making a list of competencies after the exercises 
presented above seems to move thinking beyond the usual 
rhetorical cliches. This creative thinking is necessary 
because most education is designed to help people convince 
other people that the holders of the education are "right." 
If the essence of politics is making decisions in the face 
of ambiguity, the focus of general educational preparation 
needs fundamental redirection. 
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Our next step has been to write reflective papers 
examining what general education experiences in 
communication skills, humanities, social sciences, natural 
sciences, and mathematics would look like if they were 
redirected in the ways suggested by the exercises we have 
conducted. We have also included papers on prior learning 
evaluation and public leadership. These papers are still 
being written for our own fledgling publication. The 
External Degree Program Review . We hope to have it ready 
for circulation in the coming year. A second group of 
students is beginning the same process this fall to build on 
what the original group of students has begun. 

Of course, the premises of the exercises we have 

conducted are open to challenge, as are our tentative 

conclusions. To make a decision about curriculum is to make 

a political decision. We cannot assume we are right. The 

approach we have taken presumes that we need broad 

deliberation about these matters. To do the choice work 

needed, we must develop public knowledge and exercise public 

judgment. We invite you to explore the same matters we are 

exploring and to share the results of your deliberation. 

If you have insights and comments, write or call: 

Robert H. McKenzie 

External Degree Program 

New College, The University of Alabama 

PO Box 870182 

Tuscaloosa, AL 35487-0182 

(205) 348-8415 
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The Unknown Territory on This Side of the Horizon: 
Adult Education in an Incoherent Culture 
Lee Herman and Alan Mandell 
Empire State College ~ State University of New York 

The gods called Socrates wise because he knew he was 
ignorant. Assuming anyone must be wiser than himself, he sought 
to learn from everyone. Questioning Suphisto - the "experts" in 
his time - he exposed their ignorance. Questioning people of 
less intellectual occupation, he enabled them to be more 
profound than they expected to be. 

Profess less; enable more. This Socratic process still 
animates our intellectual heritage. But it endures in tension 
with a very different, perhaps even more powerful pedagogical 
pattern: the teacher authoritatively molding and filling the 
passive student with the knowledge most worth having. 
Contemporary adult education amply expresses this tension. We 
claim to encourage our students to be sel f -directed learners in 
a world open to free inquiry and innumerable life possibilities. 
But we are also gatekeepers to degrees in a world densely 
colonized with certification requirements based on myriad claims 
of expf.rtise. 

Current expert i se is thick , f act i ous and changeable . 
Indeed, so much is known - then challenged - that it seems 
absurd to claim to know the knowledge most worth having. 
Ironically, a reasonable start for student and teacher is 
bewilderment, a Socratic admission of ignorance in a culture so 
proud of knowing. Far from the stable, accessible world-view 
envisioned by our Enlightenment predecessors, we confront an 
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epistemic wilderness- The unknown territory is home, this side 
of our hor izons . 

Our current debates over canon and curriculum are not 
merely academic. The stuggle over what should be academically 
important knowledge is also about distributing power and 
privilege. The contentiousness in the academy reflects vast 
social conflicts, even over how those conflicts might be 
resolved. Some, such as Daniel Bell in his recent es^ay, "Thi^. 
Cultural Wars," express millenarian despair for our lack of 
consensus about repairing the damjgcd polity. But for critics 
seeking to reform the canon, such as Henry Louis Gates Jr*, or 
transform our ways of knowing, such as Sandra Harding, breaking 
traditions is a hopeful, necessary step toward social justice. 

Mentoring, we believe, is an important model of teaching 
and learning for this context. Drawing upon the Socxatic 
approach, it seeks to accommodate both community and critique 
amidst our cultural confusions and struggles. It can respond 
carefully to uncertainties about expertise and the distribution 
of privilege. Mentoring is an experiment in authority, an 
effort to try new relationships. 

Mentoring usually occurs between one teacher and one 
student. But it is also a political microcosm. It is a process 
by which community is sought between individuals of different 
interests and resources, and in which the boundaries between the 
public and the private are examined. Constantly at issue in 
mentoring are the deeply political questions of freedom, 
reliability and power* For example: To what extent should my 



purposes, activities and opinions be accessible to another's 
questions and judgment? Which of my concerns in our discourse 
shall become central, which marginal, which left to silence? 
How do I evaluate what is unfamiliar and difficult for me? What 
good reason, if any, would justify replacing my arguments with 
my power? When should I restrain my judgment and action for the 
sake of trusting another? 

In the academic crlture where we were likely to have been 
students, teachers answer these questions for themselves and for 
their students. In mentoring, however, both teacher and student 
ask these questions, often directly, of themselves and one 
another. Such questions not only concern the process of 
learning; they also become its underlying and sometimes explicit 
content. As we struggle to answer them, our mutual learning 
proceeds- In many respects, this dialogue is a community. 

We normally encounter these questions as academic 
decisions: devising topics for study, selecting appropriate 
resources, evaluating learning and designing curriculum- 
However, the processes to which the questions refer are much 
larger- Finding common interests, distributing attention, and 
accommodating different minds and wills, we tend to the problem 
of authority and in turn create new civic spaces, a polity. 

This mentoring polity concentrates on dialogue in the 
original Socratic sense of talking/reasoning through with 
another. It does not assume that either party at the outset 
possesses the truth or that both will eventually possess it- 
Nor does it assume truth to be arbitrary - in which case 
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intellectual community would be merely coincidence or 
domination. A community of dialogue proposes, rather, that 
there is a basic truthfulness to the process of common inquiry. 
It claims legitimacy in a community founded upon the 
participants taking their own and each other's questions, 
abilities and interests seriously. The conclusions arising from 
such inquiries, provisional though they must be, are places from 
which inquiry continues. In provoking further conversation they 
continue to sustain community. 

Our effort so far to introduce mentoring has been abslidct. 
Now, we will describe two instances of mentorin.,, which, we 
hope, will point to the questions and issues raised above while 
showing its rich openendedness . 

Carol 

Artist, mother, entrepreneur, wife, friend, intellectual? 
Carol becomes a student in part because she wants learn how to 
be all these people at once. She is all those people, 
successfully, so far as I can tell. But she wants to learn 
something common in her diversity, something enabling her to be 
"better** at it. Seeking a unity of self, and of self and world, 
she wants to make her search an academic curriculum. 

This learning isn't in a course catalogue, nor is it 
certainly covered by a discipline. We don't know its content 
before encountering it. A paradox. But both of us want to ^ 
proceed with the inquiry. Carol wants some kind of skill and 
legitimacy; I want to know if we can devise an intellectually 
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and practically reliable principle of personal and social 
coherence . 

As we begin to plan projects, I think of our "learning 

contract" as a social contract. I offer familiar topics: 

"Time management?" I suggest. "It*s a useful skill for 
people who need to prioritize busy, complicated lives." 

"Not exactly. I already manage my time, and my family 
knows that when I'm working they shouldn't disturb me. It's 
more about who all of us are, not just how to do it," 

Remembering research done by my friend, Lois Zachary, 
I try "'role juggling,' managing many commitments 
s imul taneously?" 

"'Juggling' that's good. I have to keep a lot of 
balls in the air at once." 

"Not so muclj a matter of priorities but equal 
commi tments?" 

"Yes. It has to do with my art. It's creative; it's 
what my art is about and being a woman." 

"We might read Virginia Woolf, 'A Room of One's Own.' 
It's about why women must have their own space, literally." 

"That would be interesting, I'd like to understand 
other women artists. How do they remain creative and 
competent?" 

"You could study autobiographies of women artists, how 
they try to make their artistic and personal lives work 
together . " 

"I'd love that. And I want to interview some of my 
friends, women I admire and feel close to* And I want to 
work on a timeline of my life and turn it into some kind of 
work, a graphic piece. And I need to make a professional 
portfolio, a sampling of my work I can show to potential 
clients. I'll keep a journal about all this." 

I'm overwhelmed by Carol's agenda. Is it coherent, 

intellectual? Studying autobiography, empirical research - 

that's familiarly academic. But a personal timeline, 

interviewing one's friends, a project turning self into art and 

art into business, a personal journal? How is this creditable? 

How would I evaluate it? Might I simply help her (and me!) keep 

these activities true to the process and form each implies, and 

then trust her to name and tell me what she's learned? 
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Without certain answers^ Carol and I still organize a 
learning plan containing the projects she*d identified. She 
keeps a private journal to reflect freely on her activities, and 
a "public" one to articulate her learning for discussion. Al3 
the study progresses, thia relation between public and private 
becomes a unifying, generative principle of her learning and our 
discussions. For example, she shares her struggle to transform 
her timeline, something very private, into a work for public 
view. This journal and her other results boconie objects-in- 
common of our mutual inquiry, a little community. 

When she's well along with her many projects, I note, 

"I see lots of connections, strands intertwining, leading 

toward your art." 

"Yes. I see connections too, but they're more like 

segments of a circle. Everything leads back to itself." 

Each of us arriving at metaphors of connection suggests that 

we've achieved some common learning. They're also significantly 

different: I look for priority, something by which everything 

else might be measured. She looks for coherence by sustaining 

simultaneity and reciprocation. Is hers a woman's way of 

knowing, mine a man's? Our difference raises a question, a 

topic for further inquiry, if both of us agree. 
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Lester 

While in prison, Lester had begun and failed three 
correspondence courses offered by our college. He was now in a 
half-way house with a job a drug rehab program in Harlem and 
wanted to continue his studies. 
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During our first meeting, I realized that I was anxious 
about the situation, not sure how it was going, what we would be 
doing or whether we were making any connection. As we sat at my 
round table, I especially worried that our stereotypes (my 
stereotypes of him and my assumptions about his stereotypes of 
me) might completely envelope us. Indeed, that distorting whirl 
of self-consciousness that pervades connections between blacks 
and whites was everywhere, and remained so even after we agreed 
to develop a learning contract together. 

What would we do? How could we start? What was Lester 
interested in learning? And even, how would we address each 
other? Though seemingly unproblemat ic, this latter question 
about names and titles became a loaded one, a microcosm of so 
many of the problems of connection, hierarchy, respect and 
separation that we were dealing with. In our bi-monthly 
tutorial sessions, this most basic issue of identity - of who we 
were in and out of this distinctive academic context - served as 
either a tacit or explicit dimension of our interactions and of 
the learning contract itself. 

My lingering identity as a sociologist in a college of 
generalists helped me narrow the range of possible beginnings. 
Such a disciplinary area held legitimacy for Lester, who very 
much wanted "to know what college students know," yet who 
clearly came with a more personal agenda about his place in 
society and his desire for acceptance. He was sure that I knew 
what he should learn. I knew that much of his experience was 
alien to me, that I was full of my own questions about him, and 
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that a conventional study of sociology would be more alienating 
than meaningful for both of us. 

Our plan of study for Lester's initial four credits thuis 
grew out of what could have been construed as formal talk about 
the construction of a study of class and rdce in America. But I 
came to believe that we both knew that we were simultaneously 
dealing with the more troublesome task of finding a way to talk 
with each other without relying on typical roles of teacher and 
student, and without my presuming to know his best interests. 
In this sense, Lester's "course" was both academically 
recognizable and focused on the search for a common language and 
for mutual respect. The practice of our being together mirrored 
the content of our study. 

Lester wanted to know about the experiences of various 
groups in America. Why did some ethnic groups succeed and 
others not? Who were the Native Americans and what "slavery" 
did they endure? Why do African Americans continue to be 
victims of organized hatred? And, why -.^n*t things seem to 
change? What can we do to make things better? Lester read 
about these problems, struggled with his own interpretations, 
and came to acknowledge that his own history influenced his 
ideas and his efforts to create a meaningful narrative: a sense 
of things that had coherence for him and that he could and would 
communicate to me. 

At so many points along the way, how I wished to know how 
Lester decided what to share with me and what to keep to 
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himself- But the subtle workings of this fine line was only 
hinted at as we continued to talk* 

Nothing was more poignant for me, for example, than our 
discussion and his paper about Cowan *s An Or phan in History « 
Lester wanted to understand the puzzling experience of a wealthy 
young Jew who "showed his great desire to find the truth in life 
by looking at the world's sorrow and pain" and who "was on the 
front line of the [Civil Rights] movement, taking his punches 
like a man and contributing to life," But I now believe that 
suggesting Cowan's autobiography was my not-so-conscious effort 
to bring one aspect of our relationship to light: Lester's 
suspicions about me, that "a white person, especially a Jew" as 
he wrote in his paper, "cannot totally empathize with the social 
and economic dilemmas of African Americans"; and my own 
suspicions that I was being manipulated by a black man who too 
easily separated me from every other white Jewish male he'd 
encountered. Again, in this fascinating and disturbing way, our 
relationship blended with the topic of the study. 

Perhaps too, it was the very incompleteness and tension of 
our insights that have provoked us to undertake new studies 
together . 

We have introduced mentoring as a response to proble^.;s we 
face as educators and citizens. In mentoring, we believe, 
assumptions about the roles of teacher and learner, and the 
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knowledge we hold sacred become explicit, and in fact become 
problems and topics for new learning, new beginnings. 

This commitment is deeply, necessarily political. Our 
educational institutions and our teaching practices are not 
neutral conduits to an unshakeable single vision. They are 
products of a long, disputed history where hierarchies of role 
(e.g. between professors and students) and culturally specific 
definitions of knowledge (e.g. the "canon") define the 
boundaries of our educational geographies. Mentoring provides 
an occasion to examine this terrain, to pause and reflect on 
how, fur example, even our language becomes an inviolable 
map of our learning. 

And if the commitment is political, the practice of 
mentoring is difficult, frustrating and so easily abandoned. 
Traditionally, becoming a student means accepting the status of 
receiver, to be socialized into passivity. Comp lementar i ly, 
becoming a teacher means taking one's place as knower, a tested, 
masterful arbiter of topics and ways of knowing. These roles 
feel quite natural, comfortable, right. To enter a different 
process, mentoring, demands willingness to work with the 
discomforts of not knowing, of questioning the authority of a 
teacher or text, of struggling with cultural assumptions, and of 
watching patiently for goals not fully known or neatly named. 

But this commitment is particularly relevant now. The 
culture which we, as teachers, are bequeathed and expected to 
pass on is in crisis. The highly politicized and persistent 
public debate about canon and curriculum shows in itself the 
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incoherer e of this culture and the limits of its primary 
"myths," which are increasingly seen as illusory or distorted. 
As available certainties become more precarious, our need grows 
to wonder honestly and carefully about v.iat we know, how we 
know, who knows and the effects of those claims on our lives* 

Finally, if our culture is to become more democratic, 
mentoring is relevant because it is an alternative to elitist 
jnodels of expertise. The kind of inquiry it engenders requires 
and thus demonstrates reciprocity. The consensus we create in 
mutually meaningful dialogue gives us experience in thinking 
about and acting in a public world. Social isolation in America 
is profound. Dependent though we are on experts, their ambition 
and arrogance makes us rightly cynical about their privileged 
neutrality. The mentoring process offers chances to try new 
forms of listening, sharing, and deciding - new ways resting 
more on humility about what we don't know than pride in what we 
suppose we do. Thus mentoring might contribute toward achieving 
a coherent democratic culture. 
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Internships and Field Experience Learning 
for Adult and Nontraditional Students 



Susanne B. Darnell 
Associate Dean for Baccalaureate Programs 
University College 
Mennphis State University 



This workshop, involving representatives of three institutions serving 

adult and non-traditional students and of the National Society for 

Internships and Experiential Education (NSIEE), will focus upon teaching 

and learning through internships/field experience. Presenters will 

comment upon the following issues, policies, and procedures, and time 

will be provided for participants to react to the presentations and raise 

their own concerns. 

Combining service and learning for older and younger students 

The internship as a bridge into professional life 

Learning contracts for internships 

Development of internship sites 

Issues of on-site supervision 

Evaluation of learning in the internship experience 

Integrating the internship into the undergraduate degree 

Faculty development for instruction in internships 



The Principles of Good Practice in Combining Service and Learning, 
articulated by practitioners through a broad-based process sponsored by 
the NSIEE and finalized in 1989, will be distributed. The relationship 
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between a service-learning philosophy and the development of 
professional expertise will be discussed. Descriptive materials and 
learning contracts from various institutions will be available for review. 
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TRACK C: 



REVITALIZING TEACHING AND 

TEACHERS 
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Carole Ganim 
Interim Associate Dean 
The Union Institute 
TRANSFORMING LEARNERS INTO SCHOLARS THROUGH WRITING 

Any human being who can speak English understandably has 
all the materials necessary to write English clearly, 
and even beautifully. There is nothing mysterious about 
the written language; it is precisely the same, in essence, 
as the spoken language. If a man [and, one presumes, a 
woman] can think in English at all, he [she] can find 
words enough to express his [her] ideas. (Mencken 4) 

Thus declaimed H.L. Mencken in his classic "On Style," 
published in 1926. This statement reduces much of what James 
Thurber would later call "the conspiracy of yammer and 
merchandising against literate speech," (54) in this case, much of 
the theorizing and declaiming about writing theory of recent years, 
to translucent simplicity. In other words, if one has use of the 
rudiments of language, and if one has an intellect which can 
formulate thought, then one can usually combine the two into a 
useful, even ae-^-thetically delightful, written or spoken form. 

Yes, critical theory has helped us and has given us a 
vocabulary and a series of pedagogies and methodologies about 
writing, but I remain convinced that Mencken, E.B. White, Peter 
Elbow, and others are the gurus. 

Let us ourselves think, speak and write clearly and let us 
teach others to do likewise. It is as fundamental as that. Many 
years ago, I learned Thomistic theology from a no-nonsense Thomist. 
One of the startling truths which impressed me when I was eighteen 
was that Aquinas, after Aristotle, pointed out that human 
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beings have appetites. As I remember it, the body has an appetite 
for food and water, the will for goodness, and the intellect for 
understanding and knowledge. This was an overpowering insight to 
me at the time because it justified kno\ edge as an end in itself; 
it explained my own delight and need for learning; it gave me a 
logical rationale for my life's desire and work. 

Recently, I looked back to see whether or not Thomas Aquinas 
had really said what I remembered. I found this in Summa Contra 
Gentiles : 

Now understanding is the proper operation of the 
intellectual substance, and consequently is its end.... 
Now all practical sciences, arts and powers are 
lovable only for the sake of something else, since 
their end is not knowledge, but work. But speculative 
sciences are lovable for their own sake, for their 
end is knowledge itself. (43, 45) 

All of this is by way of justifying the pretentious title of 
this paper, "Transforming Learners Into Scholars Through Writing." 
It is to say that "transforming" implies an action by an agent, 
presumably the professor, you or I. The title also implies that 
the action of the agent instigates a process which is intrinsically 
successful. Both of these assumptions may be correct, but are not 
necessarily correct. I am arguing, rather, that the learner 
effects the transformation, if and when it occurs, because that 
learner has the intellectual appetite to do so. I am arguing that 
the acquisition of knowledge is an end in itself. I am further 
arguing that we as professors, having ourselves gone through this 
transformation, can provide stimulation toward and can design . 
process which will help the transformation of our students. This 
can be done and has been done since Socrates argued with his fellow 
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citizens in the agora. This is "andragogy," as Alexander Kapp, who 
first used the term (Soininer 8) and Malcolm Knowles, who popularized 
it, tell us (Knowles 19). Soiiuner clarified the term by pointing 
out that andragogy means that the learner is actively involved in 
designing the learning process and that the context of the 
student's learning is important to the enterprise (Sommer 33). 

I wo\.ild like to discuss how a carefully structured writing 
process is an example of a transformation methodology. At The 
Union Institute, the median age of undergraduate learners is 37. 
Most people who matriculate have had one or two years of college, 
and most are employed in professional or managerial positions. 
Some are readers and scholars; most, however, are intelligent, 
practical workers. How does one meet the practical needs of adult 
learners and teach them writing skills and structures immediately 
useful to them? This is difficult enough, but more difficult is 
the task of conversion. How does one convert pragmatic writers 
into scholarly ones? How does one build into the learning process 
the excitement and pride of scholarly research? How does one 
transform students into researchers and scholars? 

The intellectual activity of research and academic writing, 
accompanied by a graduated process of clearly-delineated tasks, can 
be sufficient to engage the learners, to attract them, and entice 
them forward so that intellectual achievement becomes their reward 
and their greatest satisfaction. To know for the sake of knowing, 
to learn for the sake of learning is meaningful for adult learners, 
and can capture them on the highest level. 

Presented early in the adult learners' career, this kind of 
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learning can make the difference between the persons who earn a 
degree and the persons who get an education. 

The primary unspoken objective of Research and Writing is just 
this. I have tried to design a process that will meet the primary 
objective and v;ill also accomplish two goals: 1. Teach academic 
research and writing processes and skills. 2. Engage students in 
learning at the highest possible cognitive level. 

The course begins with an introduction to the library, and an 
exercise in "trivial pursuits." It continues with an interview 
assignment to teach a form of field research , then an annotated 
bibliography assignment. The next assignment is a 5-page research 
paper, given so that the learner must go through the entire process 
once and get feedback from a peer reviewer and from the instructor. 
The final paper , a 10-page research paper, is to be the magnum 
opus, where the process and the learning unite. 

Does this work? How does this work? Here is what I think 
happens when Jane becomes a scholar. 

The first class meeting of Writing and Research introduces 
Jane to writing as a recursive process. Jane is a case manager at 
the local mental health center whose writing in the past ten years 
has consisted of reports and memos » Jane is terrified when she 
hears the word "recursive" and when she hears that writing is 
preceded by pre-writing or invention and succeeded by editing and 
revision. A few invention exercises prove to be fun and Jane 
begins to relax. 

Then the professor announces that "academic research" is the 
conventional mode whereby scholars present their material to each 
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other and to the world to further the advance of knowledge. The 

professor further announces that Jane, now a member of the academic 

community, will participate in that exchange and growth and must 

learn the protocols. Jane becomes terrified again. 

Now the professor intervenes. She or he engages Jane in the 

pr ess. The first assignment is a library research and trivial 

p ^uits exercise. Most adults are unfamiliar with the research 

aspects of a library, and are too intimidated by the library, 

particularly a college or university library, and by librarians to 

ask for help. This introductory exercise forces Jane to go into 

the library and to physically handle and examine the books and 

various other resources. In a different context, Natalie Goldberg 

comments on the physical ity of writing: 

What people don't realize is that writing is physical.... 
You are physically engaged with the pen, and your hand, 
connected to your arm, is pouring out the record of your 
senses. There is no separation between the mind and 
the body. . . . (50) 

It is this kind of tactile experience that a learner needs when 

first interacting with books and libraries as well as with the act 

of writing. The first section of the assignment asks such 

questions as, "What are the Dewey decimal and Library of Congress 

catalog numbers for books on silkworms?" or "How many articles 

were published in 1990 on Abigail Adams?" or "Name 3 books on 

cognitive psychology found in Psycholog ical Abstracts in 1988." 

The second part of this assignment asks such questions as "What 

does a lully-prigger steal?" or "Why did everyone laugh at 

Cassandra?" or "What was the front-page headline in your local 

paper on the day of your birth?" 
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Jane and the other learners in her group do this assignment 
together and return frustrated, aggravated, and pleased with 
themselves. They do realize that the andragogical reasons for the 
task were fulfilled: they know what is in the library and they are 
more comfortable there. They have touched and handled the books 
and worked with each other. Some even have found that they became 
intrigued with the multiplicity of resource material and spent 
several hours more than they had intended on the task. 

The interview assignment is second for several reasons: 1) it 
says that libraries are not the only sources of information, and 
that field research is necessary and valid; 2) it is easier for 
most adults to do interviews than to write papers and it provides 
a confidence-building segue; 3) it gives the professor an early 
writing sample which can demonstrate significant writing strengths 
and weaknesses. 

Jane enjoys the interview exercise. She prepares for the 
interview according to the guidelines, conducts it professionally, 
and writes the report well. Sh«» feels that she has used 
professional skills previously acquired and has learned more about 
the research potential of field resources. 

The third assignment takes Jane back to the library to do an 
annotated bibliography. This assignment allows the professor to 
teach documentation form early in the course and to provide an 
opportunity to practice it. Secondly, it asks Jane to begin the 
invention process for her first paper by suggesting that doing an 
annotated bibliography on the topic to be written about later would 
be an efficient use of time. Thirdly, Jane learns how to take 
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notes f-om her reading and how to organize them. Most importantly, 
completing an annotated bibliography will provide Jane with an 
added chance at library familiarity and will allow her to examine 
materials on a selected topic. 

It is at this point in the process that Jane, and several 
others, begin to acknowledge change. They come back amazed at how 
much there is to know about one particular topic. They find that 
they were unable or unwilling to stop looking. They discover that 
they are following leads from one book to another. They even find 
that they have to change their topics because they have found 
newer, more interesting ones. 

It is difficult for the professor not to feel benevolent at 

this stage. 

The last two assignments in Writing and Research are research 
papers. The first one is a 5-page paper and the second a lOn-page 
paper. Writing two research papers allows Jane to work through the 
entire research process once and to get both peer and professional 
feedback before writing the second paper. The 5-page paper is a 
trial run and is presented as such. All the skills previously 
taught and practiced are reviewed: library research skills, 

interviewing and field research skills, note-taking and 
documentation. New instruction focuses on the structure and format 

of the entire paper, in particular, the formulation of thesis 

sentence and methods of support. 

Jane has her T^ J.a Handbook , her English handbook, her 

dictionary and perhaps other books, but, at this point, she must 

complete the preliminary work and write a paper. This is the most 
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difficult point in the process. It is the cognitive moment where 
Jane must integrate her researched learning with her own analysis. 
If the professor has helped with appropriate instruction and 
enthusiasm, and if the previous assignm.ents have been completed and 
reviewed successfully, and if the subject matter has intrigued 
Jane, and if she has satisfactory to good basic writing skills, 
Jane should be able to do this. 

Jane is able to effect the integration and writes a 5-page 
research paper, her first one. She knows she is successful. She 
is delighted and weary. She waits for response. 

Peer review of the 5-page paper is an excellent way for 
learners to help each other and to get immediate feedback. The 
professor provides a guide for the peer review process, but knows 
that most comments will be laudatory. This is good at this point. 

The professor is more carefully critical of Jane's first 
paper. The task is to make sure that Jane can do the entire 
research process and can produce a product. Jane knows that the 
professor's positive comments are acknowledgements that she has 
succeeded and that the negative comments are provisional: these 
things should be better next time. Jane edits and revises her 5- 
page paper. 

The last assignment in Writing and Research is a 10-page 
paper. This paper is to be the maanum opus. Jane executes the 
entire process once again, on a different topic, incorporating what 
she learned from her 5-page paper into this one. 

At this point, Jane is fully engaged in research activityH 
She has found her topic (s) fascinating or interesting and she has 
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found her intellect strained and stretched. Reading other peoples' 
ideas has challenged her thinking and forced her to examine her own 
assumptions and to question those of others. She is doing what 
Susan Horton encourages her students to do: "...to realize that 
there are more concepts around that could benefit from redefining 
than any of us may realize" (110). Thinking through an idea, using 
others' ideas and information on the topic, and organizing this 
into a coherent presentation has demanded her best intellectual 
activity. Her 10-page paper is clear and interesting. It 
demonstrates the ability for scholarly work and a certain mastery 
of the process. Jane is not yet a publishable scholar, but she is 
a scholar. She has responded well to the process, has engaged in 
it fully, and has written a paper properly intellectual and 

formally correct. 

More significantly, Jane has learned experientially what 
Aristotle and Aquinas taught us centuries ago: she has an 
intellect that must know and understand. She is pleased with her 
effort and its results. She is hungry for more. 

Transforming learners into scholars is a process that when it 
works, works very well. It works often, but not always. When it 
works, it works because the nature of the process involves the 
learner and engages her/him at the highest level of curiosity and 
creativity. 
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DIVERSITY IN THE CLASSROOM: GROUP STRATEGIES 



Introduction 

The contemporary workplace increasingly demands effective group 
skills to ensure high performance. By the year 2000, over 50% of 
new entrants into the workforce in the U. S. will be from minority 
groups. In addition, there is practically no industry in this 
country that does not face international competition. This means 
that increasing numbers of people will have extensive interactions 
with cultures other than their own. Difficulties inevitably arise 
whenever people from different cultures attempt to interact. What 
may seem "proper and good" to people in one culture may be labeled 
"improper and bad" by people from another culture (Adler, 1986) . 
Common responses to potential conflicts are ethnocentrism ("my way 
is the best way") and parochialism ("my way is the only way"). In 
order to better prepare individuals to meet these challenges, 
finding ways to understand the dimensions of diversity in the 
classroom has become a high priority for the authors. 

Both authors have found the use of group projects and exercises a 
powerful strategy when interacting with a diverse group of 
students. When teaching adults, the diversity in a group becomes 
the most creative source of new ideas: it creates varying 
perspectives when framing the question and brings about more 
alternatives when coming up with solutions. These problem-framing 
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and problem-solving processes are fundamental to effective groups 
in the workplace and in the classroom. 

Ben-Yoseph uses a variety of methods and techniques to encourage 
students to work in groups in her course on Managing in a Cross- 
cultural Environment which she teaches at Northwestern University 
and at DePaul University. In his teaching over the past 5 years, 
Harris has experimented with Witkin's Group Embedded Figures Test 
(GEFT) as a measure of cognitive style to understand one aspect of 
diversity in a class. The GEFT provides information on the Field- 
Dependence, Independence of the learner, with which Harris creates 
groups with diverse cognitive styles and continuous membership. 

Cross-cultural Teaching Strategies 

The concept of cross-cultural instruction has great popular appeal, 
as manifest in the large number of books, articles and conferences 
dealing with one aspect or another of the subject. The interest is 
certainly understandable given the increasing importance of 
international activity, the increasing levels of domestic 
multiculturism, and the realization that survival in a global 
environment depends on the competence of the people involved. In 
this context, competence must be defined in terms of both work 
related skills and cultural sensitivity. In fact, research 
findings indicate that failure in international settings rarely 
results from technical or professional incompetence; it is 
•.gnorance of other cultures and inability to adapt to different 
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ways of life that causes failure (Copeland and Griggs, 1985; Harris 
and Moran, 1987) • 

" Managing in a cross-cultural Environment " was designed to address 
dilemmas and opportunities that individuals may encounter as they 
work or study in multi-cultural or international environments. 
Given the nature of the course, it is perhaps not surprising that 
it always attracted a heterogenous group of students. In other 
words, students came from quite different backgrounds, representing 
different cultures, genders, races, professions, ages, experiences, 
education, and outlooks. Since the differences are present in the 
group, there was less need to simulate cultural differences than in 
more homogenous groups. However, a heterogenous group requires a 
great variety of teaching methods to forge linkages between theory 
and practice, and between each individual and the rest of the group 
(Pusch, 1979) . 

While the textbook selected for this class, Nancy Adler's 
International Dimensions of Organizational Behavior constituted an 
excellent theoretical framework for students to learn about other 
cultures and other peoples, and about ethnocentrism and 
parochialism, group projects and exercises provided students with 
opportunities to relate these concepts to their own attitudes, 
behaviors, interests and experiences. Over-reliance on discussions 
and presentations based exclusively on the textbook would not have 
allowed taking advantage of each student's personal knowledge and 
experience for the benefit of the class as a whole. Consequently, 
the book was supplemented with additional readings, lectures, and 
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a variety of class activities including: exercises, critical 
incidents, case studies, films, and guest lectures. As the course 
progressed these activities seemed to help students experience 
various aspects of cultural differences, respond to them, and begin 
integrating them in their own ways of thinking and behaving. 

Dialogue is crucial in cross-cultural education (Pusch, 1979) . 
Practically everybody in the class has had some sort of cross- 
cultural experience with people of another country, ethnic group, 
religion, or social class. Sharing these experiences with each 
other enabled students to understand the relevance of cross- 
cultural instruction to their own lives. The case studies, 
critical incidents, films, and the presentations given by guest 
speakers with extensive international experience in various parts 
of the world supplemented the students* own experiences and 
provided additional opportunities for discussion. Finally, the 
students* presentations to the class which required gathering of 
information of particular interest to the student, enhanced the 
sense of shared responsibility for the learning process not only 
among students but also between students and teacher. 

In their evaluations, students indicated that the course met their 
expectations, noting a better understanding of people of different 
cultures, a greater sensitivity to people in general, and a desire 
to work or study in international or multinational settings. Some 
students objected to the emphasis placed on class participation. 
They felt that the class was biased in favor of those who are more 
articulate and less shy in group situations. Others wrote that 
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time was too short for a course of this nature and suggested that 
a course like this should be taught over a full semester. 

Both comments make sense. First, while it is clear that dialogue 
is crucial in cross-cultural education, members of cultures which 
place less emphasis on verbalization should not be penalized (Weeks 
et al, 1979). Instructors need to be more aware of non-verbal 
communication and remember that learning is culture-bound. It 
should not be assumed that members of all cultures are as 
comfortable with openly expressing their thoughts and feelings as 
Americans are. Second, cross-cultural instruction must be 
delivered over an extended period of time. There are no quick-fix 
solutions to global illiteracy; cross-cultural instruction must be 
seen as a long term proposition. 

Experimenting with Cognitive Style 

Harris has used small groups in his teaching for the past 25 years. 
Like most instructors, however, until recently he had composed 
these small groups within his classroom in a fashion not always 
functionally related to the task of the groups. Most of us create 
groups in rather haphazard ways: by counting off, proximity, or by 
interest area, for example. 

Harris chose cognitive style as a useful and promising variable for 
this work because cognitive style has been shown to be one of the 
most stable core personality dimensions throughout one*s life. 
(Curry, 1983) According to Herman Witkin, who has done extensive 
research on several dimensions of the concept, cognitive style is, 
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"a person's typical mode of perceiving, remembering, thinking, and 
problem-solving." (Messick, 1976, p. 5) Thus it affects all 
activities that involve cognition, including social and 
interpersonal functioning (Witkin, 197 6) . 

The dimension, Field-Dependence, Independence, has been the subject 
of over 2,000 studies over the past 35 years (Cross, 1979). It is 
easily measured by a paper and pencil test, the Group Embedded 
Figures Test (GEFT) , which takes about 15 minutes to administer. 
The construct of Field-Dependence, Independence, unlike 
intelligence, is value-neutral because a score toward either end of 
the scale can be considered positive or negative depending on the 
learning situation. Additionally, the GEFT is one of the more 
culture- and value-neutral tests of cognitive style because it uses 
geometric figures rather than words. 

Early studies suggested that women were more Field-Dependent or 
Field-Sensitive than men. More recent research indicates that it 
may not be gender-linked so much as the product of early 
socialization and child rearing practices (Witkin and Goodenough, 
1981) . Cultures do differ in their child-rearing practices, and 
many cultures, including the majority U.S . culture, socialize 
little boys and little girls differently. Studies by Ramirez, 
Herold, and Casteneda (1975) and an analysis by Halverson (1979) 
provide evidence that there are demonstrable cognitive style 
differences between various minority groups or microcultures in the 
U.S. 

The growing numbers of adults returning to higher education over 



the past several years has included more women than men, as well as 
both men and women who have had difficulty with school in the past* 
Balenky et al in Women's Ways of Knowing, show how women, because 
of the way they were socialized, come to make meaning of the world 
differently than men - women in a more connected or contextual way 
than men. Gilligan (1982, 1990) and others have contributed 
importantly to this understanding. The conclusions of this recent 
work confirm the research of Witkin and his associates that women 
tend to be more Field-Sensitive than men. This means that they are 
more tuned in to social cues, contextually-oriented, prefer to work 
with people rather than things, etc. It also means that they take 
a more global perspective, and see the whole rather than individual 
parts. 

Halverson (197 9) has identified and documented the cultural 
patterns relative to cognitive style for varous racial/ethnic and 
gender groups based on the references and research primarily 
carried out by members of that microculture. The groups on which 
there was sufficient information for classification were: Low- 
income Urban Black (Billingsley 1969) , Traditional Mexican American 
(Ramirez, Herold, and Casteneda, 1975), Traditional Native American 
(Brewer, n.d.), Middle-class White, and Traditional Female (Bem, 
1975) . Halverson concludes that Traditional Native American, 
Traditional Mexican American, Traditional Female, and Low-income 
Urban Black groups all tend to more global, holistic or Field- 
Sensitive than the Middle-class White Male groups with an analytic, 
Field-Independent style. These Field-Sensitive persons (all but 
the Middle-class White Males) have: 1) likely had more difficulty 
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in school, and 2) outnuinber the Field-Independents returning to 
school . 

The challenge for the teacher then, when faced with this kind of 
diversity, is how to use it as a resource for learning, rather than 
see it as a problem. Adult educators such as Patricia Cross have 
suggested that consciously mixing rather than matching the the 
style of the adult learner is a sound pedagogical practice to 
challenge and stretch the range and develop flexibility of style. 
In turn this gives the learner a greater repertoire of reponses for 
varying situtations. By using the diversity of style as a 
criterion for the composition of small groups in the classroom and 
then providing skillful facilitation, a teacher can capitalize on 
these differences, improving the learning for all. At this point, 
a more systematic study of the outcomes is in the design stage. 
But two important positive results have been observed to date. 

There is increased power in collaborative learning by design, 
consciously using the richness and diversity which presents itself 
in classrooms with adults. Creating a non-competitative 
environment in which each has a stake in the success of others is 
a novel process for many learners. But to add the diversity 
dimension and capitalize on the differing roles people play due to 
their differences in cognitive style introduces another anticipated 
learning outcome which can be achieved - that of understanding a 
dimension of individual difference with highly creative potential 
for the workplace and community. In evaluations of class process, 
learners have expressed a high degree of appreciation for the 
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learning climate created by the attention to style in the course. 

The second result is the improved quality of individual products. 
It is preferable to have learners draft and redraft their material 
rather than handing it in only as a finished product at the end. 
The results of these dialogues with the instructors, but more 
importantly, dialogues with members of their small groups about 
their work, greatly improve the quality and creativity of their 
work. Having an accessible, respectful, diverse audience makes for 
fuller, richer outcomei , both written and oral. 

Conclusion 

While each author used a different path to arrive at their current 
approach to the use of group strategies in their teaching, both are 
firmly convinced of its power, especially when addressing the issue 
of diversity. In the presentation they will provide specific 
examples to encourage questions and discussion. 
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Introduction 

Faculty and institutional vitality became a major issue in academia. In 
response lo pressure from the public, state legislatures, competition, and their 
own missions, many institutions instituted programs to enhance faculty and 
institutional vitality (Bland and Schmitz 1988). However, these programs have 
had an uneven record of effectiveness. 

Typologies of successful and unsuccessful faculty vitality programs 
emerged from these programs. Successful programs were characterized by high 
faculty involvement and renewed commitment to teaching and learning, to 
mention two of the most pertinent variables (Eble and McKeachie 1985). 
Ineffective programs were found to exist due to failure to arouse faculty interest 
(Eble and McKeachie; Hammons and Wallace 1976; Blackburn, Pellino, Boberg 
and O'Connell 1980). Programmatic failure led some researchers to assess the 
precond itions for a program to improve faculty vitality (Ackland 1991). 
Research suggested one necessary precondition for successful faculty vitality 
programs was felt needs by faculty (Eble and McKeachie). If faculty vitality 
programs could be better targeted to professors' perceived needs, perhaps these 
programs would have a better track record of success. For this reason, we 
surveyed professors, assessing receptivity for a program to improve faculty and 
institutional vitality. 
Part Time Faculty 
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Most of the literature on faculty vitality analyzes full timers. However, 
the role of part time faculty on college campuses is growing in numbers and in 
the percentage of courses taught (Mangan 1991). Currently, it is estimated that 
35 to 40% of all college teachers work part time (Mangan). 

Since most part time faculty work either full or part time in other 
employment settings, their role faculty member is, by necessity, subordinate 
to other demands on their time and energy (Walter 1990; Wallace 1984). 
Institutions desiring to implement faculty vitality programs are faced with a 
dilemma; administratively impose a faculty vitality program, knowing that the 
rate of failure for this type of program is high (Eble and McKeachie 1985), or 
allow part time faculty to develop their own program, taking the risk the 
program may not get started due to lack of time (Walter 1990; Hosey, Carranza, 
White and Kauer 1990). One middle ground would impose a faculty vitality 
program based on expressed needs by part time faculty. However, such a middle 
ground would be more tenable if there was a theoretical model to predict 
receptivity of part timers to faculty vitality programs. 

Theory: The Receptivity of Pan Timers to Programs to Improve Faculty Vitality 

As Clark, Corcoran and Lewis (1986) noted, types of faculty and 
institutional vitality will differ according to institutional type and mission. 
Institutions that emphasized teaching and/or service needed faculty vitality 
programs that revitalized routine teaching and emphasized quality teaching for 
new and experienced faculty (Baldwin 1990). Institutions that emphasized 
research needed to consider resources to sustain scholarly productivity (Eble 
and McKeachie 1985). However, the institutional "teaching versus research" 
distinction may not be pertinent for part timers, who are primarily hired for 
teaching (Wallace 1984). Part timers are generally not eligible for sabbaticals, 
research incentive awards, and leaves of absence (Jason 1984). Additionally, the 



extrinsic-intrinsic dimension noted by Herman and Skcff (1988) may not 
explain part timers' receptivity to faculty vitality if part timers are excluded 
from extrinsic rewards (Wallace 1984). There is a need to understand 
theoretically the special experiences of this rapidly growing faculty population. 

Transferable Skills is one possible explanation for the difference 
observed in receptivity of part timers to programs to improve faculty vitality. 
Generally^ transferable or generalizable skills have been applied to teachers 
looking for jobs in the business world (Clapp 1987, Biel 1986, Miller 1983). 
However, the idea of transferable skills cr*^ also be applied to people in the 
business world taking jobs in teaching. Those who sell, organize, compute, 
write» market, design, manage. . . . may also be able to teach effectively with 
little help from an academic institution. Some skills used in the business world 
(introductions, presenting material, working with people) are essential to 
teaching. However, other skills are more specifically associated with teaching 
(e.g., designing a grading system). Faculty vitality programs aimed at part 
timers might have a greater chance of success if such programs concentrated 
on perceived classroom needs of faculty. Such programs would not have to 
address generalizable skills that business people deal with on a day to day basis. 
Faculty inexperienced in academia will see transferable skills in business 
related areas. We hypothesize that inexperienced faculty will see classroom 
related skills as important for vitality. Experienced faculty will see all skills as 
transferable. The business skills will be seen as transferable due to day to day 
usage on the job. The classroom skills will be seen as transferable due to prior 
teaching experience. Hence, we hypothesize that inexperienced faculty will be 
receptive to classroom skills to improve vitality. ^ 

Integration with the Institution is a second explanation for the 
differences observed in receptivity to programs to improve faculty vitality. 
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Austin (1984) claimed thai social involvement in an institution was important 
for a student to conform to the norms of a particular college. Wallace (1966) 
found that students who become more highly integrated into a peer group 
tended to adopt its attitudes. While the models of Wallace and Austin do not 
directly apply to professors, we might expect an analogous result with part time 
faculty. Part time faculty can teach irregularly or semester after semester 
(Walter 1990), The faculty member who teaches regularly may be more 
integrated into the norms of an institution than a person who teaches an 
occasional course. Additionally, faculty who teach regularly may be 
psychologically and/or financially tied to the institution. This social 
integration may increase receptivity to faculty vitality programs^. Hence, we 
hypothesize the greater the integration with the institution, the greater the 
receptivity to faculty and institutional vitality. 

Geographic Area : A Variable Specific to External Degree Programs, 
Additionally, faculty teaching in external degree programs may be 
differentially integrated into the institution for reason of proximity to the main 
campus. In external degree programs, some faculty teach on or near the main 
campus. Others may teach at outreach centers many miles away (Walter 1990). 
Faculty teaching in the same general area of the institution can see the physical 
buildings that constitute the campus and can interact with some of the people 
who work at the institution full time. Faculty teaching in off campus satellite 
facilities hundreds or thousands of miles away can only interact with campus 
personnel with a great commitment of time and money (Waiter 1990), Due to 
this increased distance, we expect less receptivity to faculty vitality programs. 
For this reasons, we hypothesize that faculty teaching in outreach centers is 
less receptive to faculty vitality programs. 
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The Dependent Vari ables! Faculty Receptivity to Faculty and Institutional 

Vitality 

Receptivity to faculty and institutional vitality was assessed by analyzing 
the methods and strategies that are successful in teaching adults (e.g», see 
Knowles 1980, 1989; Brookfield 1990, 1992; Galbrath 1990; Johnson 1985; Conti 
1990; Wlodkowski 1990). Additionally, questions on exam preparation and 
grading were designed to deal with more general faculty issues (Katz and Henry 
1988). Finally, a question on course planning was asked due to its special 
importance in distance education (Beaudoin 1990). 

Methodology 
independent Variables 

Prior Teaching Experience : Respondents were asked if they had prior full 
or part time teaching experience. If respondents reported any part or full lime 
experience, that individual was classified experienced. If respondents did not 
have any part or full time experience, that person was classified 
inexperienced^ . Based on transferable skills, we hypothesized that part time 
faculty with no prior no teaching experience would more receptive to a 
program designed to increase faculty and institutional vitality in course specific 
skills than in general skills used in the business world. Additionally, we 
hypothesized that experienced faculty would see less need than inexperienced 
faculty for vitality programs (course specific and business). 

Integration to the Institution : Integration to the institution was defined 
by asking the faculty the number of prior courses they taught in the 
department. 

Proximity was defined by whether the faculty member comes from the 
geographic region of the home campus, or comes from an external geographic 
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region. Operationally, the proximity variable was taken from the postmark of 
the returned survey. 

Dependent Variable: Perceived Need For Faculty and Institutional Vitality 
Perceived Need for a Guide to Teaching the Facultv's First Course in 
Program : The dependent variable assessed faculty receptivity for a self help 
manual for the new faculty member unfamiliar with teaching in the program. 
Part time professors were asked how valuable a self help guide would have been 
before they started teaching in the program. We consolidated the 14 components 
of Table lA into a scale. All components of the scale positively intercorrelated 
with each other and the Cronbach's alpha for the scale was .89. 

Setting and Subiects 
This research took place at a private midwestem college. The institution 
was devoted to undergraduate teaching. The institution awarded a variety of 
degrees from the associate to the master's level. The faculty vitality program 
assessed was an external degree, non-traditional adult education business 
program. All faculty associated with this program were part timers. 

Results 

Surveys were sent to all faculty members. Overall, about 47% of the 
surveys were returned. The total number of usable surveys returned was 167. 
Unvariate Analysis 

Tables lA and IB shows the univariate distribution of the variables in the 
model. Table lA shows the breakdown of each component of the Perceived Need 
for a Guide to Teaching the Faculty's First Course in Program scale. Faculty rated 
course planning as most valuable, consistent with the findings in the distance 
education literature (Bcaudoin 1990). Faculty rated doing introductions, leading 
group discussion and presenting material as the three least valuable attributes. 
Table IB shows that most of the faculty had prior teaching experience, and 
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taught quite a few courses in the program. Table IB also shows that nearly half 
of the faculty came from the same geographic region as the home campus. 
Further, Table IB shows that there is considerable variation to the perceived 
need for a Guide to Teaching the Faculty's First Course in Program scale. A score 
of "1" indicated a classification of "not very valuable" for a particular category. 
A score of "5" indicated a classification of "very valuable" for a particular 
category. The lowest value was 19, nearly a not very valuable score for each 
response, while the highest value was the maximum score of 70 for a respondent 
who felt that every attribute asked in Table lA was very valuable. 
Bivariate Analysis 

Table 2 presents the bivariate hypotheses testing of our dependent 
variable. We find statistically significant support for Hi (experience) and H2 
(number of courses taught). We find that those faculty who taught a greater 
number of courses in the programs were significantly more receptive to faculty 
vitality than those faculty who taught fewer courses. H3 (proximity) was 

insignificant. 
Multivariate Model 

Table 3 presents the multivariate hypotheses testing of our dependent 
variable. Our multivariate tests of statistical significance were the same as the 
bivariate level: support for Hi (experience) and H2 (number of courses taught), 
no support for H3 (proximity). 
Ma gnitude and Strength of Statistical Effect 

Table 3 shows that faculty with prior teaching experience decrease their 
perceived need for a Guide to Teaching the Faculty's First Course in Program by 
about 7 points. Further, Table 3 shows that the strength of the statistical effects 
for the model was weak. The amount of explained variation in the perceived 
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need for a Guide to Teaching the Faculty's First Course in Program scale was 
about 12%. 

Conclusion 

Inexperienced faculty v/ere significantly more receptive than 
experienced faculty towards the vitality program, thus supporting one 
component of the transferable skills hypothesis. Additionally, both experienced 
and inexperienced faculty were not receptive towards aspects ji vitality 
programs dealing day to day business proficiencies (e.g., presenting material, 
leading group discussions), supporting the second component of the 
transferable skills hypothesis. 

There was only marginal support for the integration hypothesis. Faculty 
with higher integration show a small, significant effect for increased 
receptivity, controlling for transferable skills. There was no significant support 
for the proximity hypothesis. The direction of the proximity coefficient was 
negative, consistent with the hypothesis; however, the magnitude of the 
coefficient was insufficient to reject the null hypothesis. Faculty teaching 
hundreds of miles from a main campus were as receptive to faculty vitality as 
faculty teaching in the same area as the main campus. 

Targeting scare resources to inexperienced faculty may help avoid the 
transferable skill problem. Herman and Skeffs (1988) survey of experienced 
faculty would lead us to suspect that experienced faculty would claim vitality 
programs to improve teaching was unnecessary because the faculty are already 
proficient teachers. 

Endnotes 

1. Unfortunately, integration may also impact likelihood of returning a survey. 

2. Alternative operationalizations of experienced yielded similar empirical 
results. 
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Table lA: Descriptive Analysis of Perceived Need for a Guide to Teacli.ag the 
Faculty's First Course in Program Scale 

Percentage Saying the Attribute is 

Attribute Not Very Mean Standard 

Very Valuable Deviation 
Valuable 

1 2 3 4 5 

Course planning 3.6 3.0 15.8 3^ 5 46.1 4.13 1.03 

Pacing Classroom 

Activities 6.1 10.3 20.6 33.3 29.7 3.70 1.17 

Designing a 

Grading System 8.4 7.8 22.9 30.7 30.1 3.66 1.22 

Obtaining Feedback 
from students on 

your teaching 6.7 8.5 23.8 35.4 25.6 3.65 1.15 

Teaching Diverse 

Students 7.9 9.8 25.6 28.7 28.0 3.59 1.21 

Information about 

Research Reports 9.5 16.9 20.9 23.0 29.7 3.46 1.32 

Preparing Tests 12.9 14.7 28.2 23.3 20.9 3.45 1.29 

Setting up 

group projects 10.8 10.8 25.7 32.3 20.4 3.41 1.23 

Providing Feedback 

for students 7.9 14.5 29.7 32.1 15.8 3.33 1.14 

Motivating Students 

To excel 10.9 18.8 26.1 25.5 18.8 3.22 1.26 

Working with 

Adult learners 14.5 15.2 30.3 23.0 17.0 3.13 1.28 

Presenting 

Material 17.4 12.0 26.9 28.7 13.8 3.10 1.29 

Leading group 

discussions 19.3 14.5 21.7 28.3 16.3 3.08 1.36 

Doing 

Introductions 31.3 22.3 21.1 17.5 7.8 2.48 1.31 
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Table lA: Univariate Distribution of Variables in Model 



Discrete Variables: 



Prior Teaching Experience: N Percent 

No Prior Experience 48 28.7% 

Prior Experience 119 71.3 

Total 167 100.0% 



Geographic Region 

Same as Main Campus 80 47.9% 

Different from Main Campus 87 52.1 

Total 167 100.0% 



Continuous Variables 



Perceived need for a Guide to Teaching the Faculty's First Course in 
Program Scale: 

Mean 46.824 Standard Deviation 10.845 Range 51 



Number of Courses Taught in History of Program 

Mean 7.716 Standard Deviation 9.537 Range 60 



Table 2: Bivariate Model Predicting to Perceived Need for a Guide to Teaching the 
Faculty's First Course in Program Scale 

Correlations Between Perceived Need for a Guide to Teaching the Faculty's 
First Course in Program Scale and Predictor Values 



Predictor 
Variable 

Prior Teaching Experience 
Number of Courses 
Different from Main Campus 



Correlation Significance 

-.289 p<.001 

.225 p<.05 

-.124 No 



Tabic 3: Multivariate Model Predicting to Perceived need for a Guide to Teaching 
the Faculty's First Course in Program Scale 



R Squared=.12, Adjusted R Square=.09, N=124 

Predictor Beta Standard t Significant 

Variable Coefficient Error 

Prior Teaching Experience -6.93 2.06 -2.87 p<.01 

Number of Courses .184 .099 1.85 p<.05 

Geographic Area -.98 1.93 -.50 No 
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ABSTRACT 

An interactive presentation and shared documentation will demonstrate strategies for evaluating 
and improving faculty performance through active involvement of instructors in the assessment 
and review process. This paper suggests an approach tliat has contributed to measurable 
improvement in faculty performance, quality and integrity of programs at Baker University. 



Introduction 



A major challenge facing nontraditional adult education programs is maintaining continuity of 
quality and commitment among adjunct faculty members. As adult programs are increasingly 
offered at distant sites, effective strategies for developing, assessing and improving faculty 
performance become paramount. A review of current literature suggests several approaches to 
this challenge, including internships, mentoring (Paprock, 1987) and administrative review 
(LeLieuvre and Silverthome, 1983). Many existing approaches, particularly administrative 
review, rely heavily on top-down rather than peer-generated involvement. Based upon our 
experience at Baker University, peer review i$ recommended as an effective alternative for 
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enhancing faculty development through increased involvement and interaction. This involvement 
begins with the selection process for new faculty in which existing faculty members participate 
on a faculty assessment team. 



Faculty Profile and Selection 

Baker University offers master's degrees in management, business administration and liberal arts 
and an undergraduate business degree for adult students in the Kansas City and Topeka regions. 
Over time, the University has experienced a steady increase in enrollments and, consequently, 
the number of adjunct faculty required to support its programs. Baker currently employs 150 
adjunct faculty who have appropriate academic credentials and meaningful experience in the 
disciplines in which they teach. All faculty hold a master's degree, and approximately 38 
percent hold terminal degrees. 

Faculty members are selected through a carefully structured assessment process that evaluates 
individual presentation skills, group facilitation ability, current knowledge of field and adult 
student characteristics, and specific academic and professional accomplishments. An assessment 
team comprised of faculty, administrators and adult students is involved in the selection process. 
Each team member completes individual evaluation forms as faculty candidates participate in the 
assessment activities. Following the assessment, the team meets to discuss their observations 
and make recommendations for appointments. 

Of the 25 prospective faculty inquiries received each month, an average of three appointments 
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are made through this highly selective assessment process. After appointment, new faculty 
members are provided a Baker University Faculty Handbook that outlines policies and 
procedures as well as suggestions for effectively facilitating classes. 

The overall emphasis throughout the faculty selection process is on assuring quality appomtments 
by soliciting feedback from students and faculty who are involved and invested in Baker's 
programs. This quality focus laid the foundation for initiating and implementing the peer review 
process. 

Peer Review Team: Rationale and Initiation 

The University initiated the peer review process in September of 1991 by identifying and 
appointing a group of superior faculty who demonstrated high commitment and excellent 
performance. The overall goal was to strengthen faculty quality and institutional effectiveness 
through increased faculty interaction via peer reviews. Although administrative reviews had 
been conducted regularly in the classroom, involving faculty in the process was a new approach 
offering less of an administrative focus. 

Criteria for Selection 

At the time of initiation of the peer review process, members of the team were appointed for a 
one-year term by the faculty director, from a list of prospective candidates generated by faculty, 
students and administrative staff. Selection of team members was based on the following 
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criteria: 



[ ] Exceptional support for Baker* s philosophy, mission and programs . This 
criterion was measured by the level of involvement in faculty meetings, 
curriculum development and refinement, and attendance at Baker 
University meetings and functions. 

[ ] Excellence in teachins . Excellence was defined by superior class 
visitation reports, high ratings on student end-of-course surveys, and 
informal feedback from students, faculty and administrative staff. 

[ ] Lon gevity o f involvement . This criterion required that team members had 
taught a minimum of four courses in Baker's adult programs. 

Peer review team members' terms could be renewed, and appointments in subsequent years were 
to be determined by current peer team members. The number of individuals on the peer team 
was limited to eight, or 5 percent of the total faculty body. It was believed that limiting 
involvement to a small number not only would increase prestige associated with membership but 
also allow for productive, cohesive interaction and dialogue at the monthly peer team meetings. 

Responsibilities and Role of Peer Reviewers 

Responsibilities. Members of the peer team were required to visit four classes per month, 
provide written feedback to visited faculty on an evaluation form, and initiate a follow-up 
debriefing"* call. In addition, monthly peer team meetings were mandatory to share observation 
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reports and coordinate visits. Peer team members were also encouraged, but not required, to 
participate in Baker events, particularly commencement exercises, and to serve as mentors to 
new faculty by hosting them in classes and assisting them with syllabus preparation as needed. 
In addition, they were considered lead faculty in assisting with accreditation visits, faculty 
assessments, and faculty development activities. For their time and effort, peer team members 
were compensated at a higher rate for classes taught during their one-year term. 



Role. The role of the peer review team member in completing observations was twofold. The 
primary role was to serve a faculty development function, identifying and reinforcing strengths 
and offering suggestions for enhancement, if necessary. A secondary role was administrative 
in nature, improving the span of control of the faculty director in reporting noncompliance with 
administrative policies such as appropriate class start and stop times, adherence to the prescribed 
curriculum for courses, professional appearance and behavior, etc. 



Evaluation Tools. Written evaluation reports were designed with both quantitative and 
qualitative components and were forwarded immediately after the visit to the faculty director for 
evaluation, distribution to visited faculty and copying to the permanent faculty file. Quantitative 
criteria measured on a five-point scale included the following: 

[ ] Knowledge of subject matter 

[ ] Relating theory to practice 

[ ] Instruction/explanation 

[ ] Utilizing experience of group members 

[ ] Rapport with group 
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Verbal equivalencies for each of the five ratings were developed in the first peer team meeting 
so that all members had a common point of reference. Two qualitative criteria were assessed, 
"Strengths Observed" and "Suggestions for Enhancement." In addition, a section was provided 
for "Other Comments." 

Emerging Concerns 

In the early months of the peer review process, concerns emerged both among faculty and 
an^ong peer team members themselves. The latter group was concerned about the adequacy of 
the tool used and their own performance in assisting and evaluating peers. According to one 
pe<ir reviewer, "When initially visited, faculty appeared to be somewhat hostile and suspicious." 
This, of course, was a concern to peer team members who were new to the role. 

Providing helpful feedback to faculty about suggested areas of improvement was a difficult and 
ongoing challenge. The early morning peer review team meetings, held on a Saturday once a 
month over breakfast, became an increasingly useful setting for exchanging ideas on effective 
ways of stating negative messages in a positive light and for brainstorming on new approaches. 
Team members discussed their visits, shared the feedback approach used and received comments 
and suggestions from other team members. 

Early in the process, some faculty members also had concerns about peer review and viewed the 
visits as threatening. Some felt spontaneous visits infringed on their academic freedom, and 
some were concerned about what they perceived to be judgmental feedback. Expressed concerns 
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have been infrequent, however, as team members have developed more experience and a higher 
comfort level with their role. Also, several faculty have recognized the value in receiving 
feedback and have, on occasion, called to request visits. 

Outcomes 

In the four years since Baker's off-campus adult programs were first offered, faculty have 
maintained student end-of-course survey ratings at a level of 4.1, or lower, on a 5-point scale, 
with the majority of ratings clustered in the 3.8 to 4.4 range. 

During the first six months of the peer review process, survey ratings have increased steadily. 
With consistent incremental increases each month, the overall average faculty rating has risen 
to 4.3, and in one month during the evaluation period, 50 percent of faculty achieved a rating 
of 4.8 or above. The increase in ratings over time (see graph below) is attributed, in part, to 
communication and suggestions generated by the faculty peer review process. 

Faculty Ratings Over Time 

4.4 
4.3 
4.2 
4.1 
4.0 

1989 1990 1991 1992 
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Conclusions 



Academic literature provides few examples of well-researched and documented studies in which 
teaching performance is systematically evaluated by peer faculty for development or governance 
purposes (Miller, 1987). Although peer review has long been a mechanism used in professional 
settings, most notably in health care (Dombeck, 1986; Winter, 1990), academic institutions, 
particularly traditional universities, have been resistant to the concept (Menges, 1991). 
Nontraditional adult programs provide an optimal environment for utilizing peer review in 
improving faculty quality as, by the nature of the model, faculty tend to be less concerned about 
academic freedom and more receptive to new ideas and feedback. 

Experience at Baker has demonstrated the value of peer review and strongly suggests that 
involvement of faculty in assessment and evaluation has helped to strengthen faculty 
development, program quality and integrity. The peer review process has been successful 
throughout its first year, and it is offered as a viable approach to developing, assessing and 
improving adjunct faculty performance in nontraditional adult education settings. This 
conclusion is, perhaps, best stated by a member of our first peer review team on the completion 
of her term: 



The faculty selection process has done an excellent job of assembling a first-rate 
group of people to teach in these programs. Together with ongoing peer review, 
it appears that Baker has institutionalized a method that promotes and sustains 
high quality instruction. 
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Faculty also have been increasingly positive in their comments about the peer review process. 
In a survey of their satisfaction levels with various components of faculty services, 40 percent 
of faculty gave "peer review" a 5.0 (perfect) rating. Faculty have identified "grading" and 
"working with study groups" as key areas in which feedback was most helpful. 

Recommendations 

After one year of working with peer review, several ways have been identified to strengthen the 
process. The following recommendations were made to the 1992-93 peer review team: 

[ ] Formal orieiuation of team members. Based on experience accumulated 
with the first peer team, a training session will be held for all new 
members. Terms of two of the original peer team members will be 
extended so that they can assist in the orientation process. 

[ ] Deemphasis of administrative role. Ideally, separating the functions of 
development and control would lessen the anxiety still experienced by 
some faculty; however, in a program of our size, this is not possible. 
Rather, reviewers will be asked to emphasize development issues in their 
reports and delegate administrative ones to staff. 

[] Opportunity for faculty response. A new observation form is being 
developed to allow faculty a space to respond in writing to feedback (if 
they so choose). 

[ ] Advance notice. In the spirit of emphasizing the development function, 
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team members will notify faculty of scheduled visits. This will also allow 
the reviewer to request copies of any written material being distributed to 
students for evaluation and feedback. 
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The Dilemma of Practitioner Research: 
Lessons From Ethnography and Practice 
Irene Philip Stoller, Ph.D. 
Regis University 

For faculty and administrators working in adult and alternative 
higher education, the desire for research on effective practice must often 
be subordinated to the day to day needs of program delivery and 
management. Research, when it is done, focuses more on immediate 
program needs than on the process of learning itself. A question like "What 
areas of study do our students need?" is asked frequently because 
programs need to be self-supporting. More complex questions which focus 
on process and go to the heart of adult education, such as "What happens to 
the intellectual development of students in a particular type of 
alternative program that enables them to become independent learners?" 
are researched less frequently. Because of this, we are left with the 
dilemma that, while the first types of questions are crucial to immediate 
program survival, the second are critical if we are to gain the deeper 
understanding of adult learners and adult programs that are necessary to 
better serve our students. Yet these second, more qualitative questions 
are all too often left unasked and unanswered. This paper is written in 
hopes of furthering the dialogue on approaches which we might use to 
increase the amount of qualitative research on the process of learning in 
adult and alternative higher education being done by practitioners in these 
areas. 

A number of researchers, among them, Brookfield (1986), Mezirow 
(1991) and Daioz (1986) have explored the qualitative nature of the 
educational experience and called for more practitioner research into the 
field of adult alternative education. Brookfield, in particular, has called 
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for a new methodology based on the needs and characteristics of adult 
education. In this paper, I will explore some of the barriers that exist to 
doing qualitative research in adult higher education and suggest some 
possible ways to overcome these barriers by using the techniques of 
ethnography. It is not meant to be a review of the literature or an attempt 
to apply ethnography to research among adult learners without adaptation 
but, instead, a reflection on the lessons that ethnography might offer to 
practitioner research in this field. 

I realize that there is ongoing debate in the literature on 
ethnography on its function as a research tool and as a literary construct 
(Tedlock, 1991; Hammersly, 1990; Marcus and Clifford, 1985). This debate, 
while interesting, is not part of the discussion here. The focus in this 
paper is on the potential of ethnographic methods as research tools which 
can help adult educators learn more about their students and programs. 
The goal of this type of ethnography is to gain a holistic understanding of 
the situation from the perspective of the group being studied. 

Before dealing with the lessons that ethnography can offer to 
practitioner research, it helps to think about the kinds of questions which 
qualitative research can address and why these might be useful in program 
development and evaluation. If we classify our thinking on adult learners 
on a continuum from broad conceptualizations of the characteristics of 
adult learners such as those of Knowles (1980) to the kind of reflective 
analysis advocated by Schon (1987) which focuses on individual 
practitioner-subject relationships, it is clear that there is a broad middle 
ground in which a number of researchers (Brookfield, 1986; Daioz, 1986) 
have done important work but which needs much more exploration. In this 
middle ground lies the opportunity to ask important questions about the 
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process of learning and how this process varies for individuals and by type 
of alternative program. ~ hese questions may seem at first glance to be too 
theoretical to be of use in the day to day operations of our programs but 
they actually deal with central issues for program development. For 
example, consider what happens when students apply and are accepted to a 
program, attend the new student orientation, and then do not register. 

Many similar questions could be raised which all include a focus on 
how the students perceive their experiences. They tend to be open-ended, 
process-oriented, and with direct or indirect applicability to program 
development and application. In fact, most practitioners are already 
evaluating these questions informally. It is in these areas that strategies 
for ethnographic research offer the opportunity to refine observations and 
analysis. These research strategies include participant observation, 
interviews of samples and key informants, and the use of researcher 
designed instruments. Goetz and LeCompte (1984) have written 
extensively on the adaptation of ethnography to educational settings, but 
without any emphasis on questions relating to the study of adult learners. 
There is definitely room for adaptation to the research needs of programs 
in adult higher education. 

Unfortunately, the need for research does not immediately lead to 
the lowering of barriers to research. By exploring some of these barriers, 
we can begin to see that they may be lower than we originally thought. 
Three potential barriers are lack of trained researchers, lack of time to do 
research, and problems inherent in doing qualitative practitioner research. 
Each of these concerns will be considered with an emphasis on overcoming 
the difficulties. 

Lack of people with formal training in qualitative research may 
seem at first glance to be more of an issue than it really is. Many people 



in adult and alternative programs have the academic expertise to ask the 
kinds of questions that need to be asked if we are to know more about 
adult learners and adult alternative education. A tremendous advantage of 
the faculties and administrations of adult programs is that they often 
bring an interdisciplinary and student-centered rather than discipline 
centered approach to their work. 

I would venture to add that many people who work in this area are 
already perceptive observers of their students and the learning process. 
What they need is formal training in qualitative research techniques and 
in managing the dual roles of practitioner and researcher in order to 
systematize their observations and insights. This is something which 
anthropologists traditionally learned "on the job" or "in the field" rather 
than in the classroom. In fact, very little was published on ethnographic 
field techniques for the novice fieldworker until the late 1960's. 

The second problem, a shortage of time, is a very real issue. Time 
for research and reflection is in short supply in most alternative 
programs. Few administrators and faculty of non-traditional programs 
have the luxury of extended time designated for research. On the other 
hand, they are immersed on a daily basis in problems which need 
researching. Many of these problems are directly applicable to the 
furtherance of knowledge of the field, if the results are examined and 
published. And while faculty and administrators may not have extended 
periods of time exclusively for research, they do have an advantage which 
traditional researchers lack, and that is the ability to study a single issue 
over time. Again, ethnography offers some insights into what happens 
when qualitative research takes place over an extended period of time. 
Typically this includes adjustments in research design, the involvement of 
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the people being studied in the initial analysis of the data, and a 
recognition of change over time. The opportunity exists, for example, to 
follow one cohort of students during their entire program of study. Some 
of the practices common in ethnographic approaches are not acceptable in 
experimental research. 

In ethnographic work, researchers tend to refine their focus as they 
work In a community or on a problem for an extended period of time. This 
occurs because one of the key differences between data collection in 
ethnographic research and quantitative research is the emphasis on the 
continuous evaluation of the data during the research period. This analysis 
often leads to new questions and a reworking of earlier ones. (Goetz and 
LeCompte, 1984) Thus a study which begins with a question about how to 
evaluate the relationship of advisor and student may lead to the discovery 
of different stages within the relationship and may suggest further 
questions about how best to facilitate the development of that 
relationship. The same study might suggest natural points of tension 
during the relationship. By doing long-term research, it might be possible 
to distinguish between tensions which are productive or unproductive for 
the student. Daioz (1986), in his reflective analysis of mentoring, does 
just this, but much more can still be done in this area. 



The third concern, that of problems inherent to practitioner 
research, is the most complex. This concern includes such issues as 
observer bias, the mixed roles of the observer and the observed, and the 
multiple goals and understandings that a group of researchers on a 
common project may have. It is in this area that the experience of 
ethnographers can proven especially useful by helping us understand the 
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interactive relationship of researcher and research subject. 

Anthropologists have argued at length about whether it is desirable 
to use ethnographic methods within one's own culture (Messerschmidt, 
1981) but there is consensus on the fact that the ethnographic experience 
is different depending on whether one is an insider or an outsider to the 
culture. More and more, there is recognition that each type of ethnographic 
research carries its own rewards and pitfalls. Using ethnographic 
techniques in practitioner research creates a third situation, where the 
researcher is not just a member of the culture, but a participant in the 
process. 

Central to ethnography is the relationship between the person doing 
the research and the people being studied. Obviously, the potential for 
observer bias is great. In traditional ethnography where anthropologists 
have studied cultures outside their own, the relationship is that of an 
outsider attempting to understand the viewpoint or culture of the insider. 
In doing this, the reaction of the observer to the culture being observed is 
a crucial part of the analysis. As ethnographic methods have been 
assimilated by other disciplines like sociology and as anthropologists 
have begun to study people from cultures more like their own, the 
distinction between outsider and insider has blurred and it will require 
more reflection to understand one's own biases in this situation. 

Ethnography is a research methodology which has a history of 
confronting complex and rnessy issues, such as observer bias. Almost all 
ethnographic accounts include discussions of the relationship between the 
people being studied and the people doing the studying. Maintaining field 
notes and diaries as places to reflect on those relationships is normal 
practice. In many ways, this hi like the kind of reflective practice 
advocated by Schon (1987). 
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A related area of concern is the complexity of the role relationships 
in practitioner research. This, also, is an area which ethnographers have 
confronted. In ethnographic research, the subject of the research as also 
seen as the locus of knowledge about the subject and is seen as having the 
ability to integrate insights as well as provide raw data. The researcher 
takes on the role as the novice in this relationship. There are, of course, 
difficulties inherent in accepting the dichotomy of being an expert in one 
area and a novice in another. For example, a person may be acting as a 
program advisor in one role, and an ethnographer in another role in the 
same adult education program. 

Practitioner researchers are in an ambiguous position, fitting 
neither role entirely; they are hired as experts (faculty, administrators) 
and in an expert relationship to the subjects (students) and yet novices to 
the world of the students (who may find it difficult to see them as 
novices to that world as a person clearly from another culture might be). 
Their own cultural and academic backgrounds are often quite different 
from those of their students. Practitioners in adult education are usually 
chosen as practitioners, not researchers: researching may not even be 
valued, because the internal culture of many adult education departments 
are action, not reflection oriented. In order for research to be carried out, 
the problem of engaging the interest of those not interested is crucial. 
This problem is very much like the situation for the ethnographer who 
needs data from a reluctant informant: the informant or administrator 
may need convincing before work can proceed. 

Finally, research may also open up departmental tensions. It can be 
threatening because it looks at systems rather than individual problems. 
It also makes a top down procesf shakier because it recognizes all 
participants as sources of knowledge. There is also the possibility that 
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research designed to delve into one area will confront organizational 
tensions that cannot be resolved because of situations external to the 
program, e.g., adequacy of staffing or poor fit between certain staff and 
tasks to be accomplished. Ethnographers studying other cultures have 
certainly confronted these issues, but this is an area where there are no 
easy answers, and more work needs to be done on resolving conflict in thi: 
areas. 



Despite these concerns and potential pitfalls, I believe we have far 
more to gain from taking an ethnographic approach to research in adult 
higher education than we have to lose. The key is to confront some of the 
tensions inherent in such research and develop a new paradigm for 
ethnographic research that will meet the needs of adult and alternative 
programs in higher education. 

By examining some of the barriers to more extensive research on 
process and suggesting some possible solutions to these barriers based oi 
the experience of cultural anthropologists using the techniques of 
ethnographic research, I hope that the dialogue on adult learners and 
learning has been furthered and the possibility has been created for more 
research in areas which have not been explored extensively to this point. 
As practitioners, we certainly need to know more about the process of 
learning and our students can only be helped if we know more about them 
and their needs. 
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Illuminative Evaluation: 
A Strong Measure of Aoademic Advising Effectiveness 

for the Adult Learner 

By 

Mary J. Didelot, PhD 
Purdue University Calumet 
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The support of the adult learner on an academic level 
is a cor issue in the higher education reform movement 
(Schlossberg, Lynch, & Chickering, 1989). The population of 
adult learners on campuses across the nation is increasing. 
Given this, it is significant for universities to provide 
adults with the academic support necessary for satisfaction. 
The academic advisor is the facilitator of this support. 
Satisfaction itself is a construct of perceived reality. An 
in-depth exploration of the adult learner's perceived 
realities can be conducted successfully through illuminative 
evaluation. Findings may then be implemented as positive 
changes in serving the adult learner. 



Introduction 



Measurement is one of the most difficult 
problems to handle in doing research with middle-aged 
subjects. Most of the instruments we have were 
designed for either deviant populations or for 
children. To use these same tools and techniques with 
an average, "gemutlich, middle-aged American adult is 
frequently ridiculous (Bischof, 1976, p. 48). 



At the turn of the century, evaluation involved testing and 
measurement. Between 1930 and 1960, the emphasis shifted to 
evidence centered on performance and program effectiveness. 
The i960's generated formative and summative evaluation. In 
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early 1970, the lack of balance between theoretical and 
empirical theory was evident, so therefore the nature of 
evaluation and its limits were researched. Then, in 1970, 
illuminative evaluation was introduced as a method of 
investigating problems in educational institutions. This 
move away from the formal model was made by Parlett at the 
University of Surrey, England. Critical views were seen as 
an ongoing process during this period. Qualitative 
evaluation was introduced in 1980 (Tellep, 1989). 

Therefore, until the 1970 's, experimental and psycho- 
metric modes dominated educational research. These modes 
have created studies that are artificial and limited. Illu- 
minative evaluation was introduced at this time as a total 
reappraisal of rationale and techniques of evaluation. 
Illuminative evaluation follows the anthropological research 
paradigm (the individual within the culture). Illuminative 
evaluation is founded upon the theory that innovation cannot 
be separated from learning, which involves an 
interrelationship of cultural, social, institutional, and 
psychological forces. The researcher concentrates on the 
processes rather than the outcome derived from a part of the 
educational system. Data are collected from observation, 
interview, questionnaire, and documentary information. The 
illuminative evc luation methodology can also include 
informal interview, group interview, and forced response. 
Illuminative evaluation, therefore, concentrates on the 
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gathering of information instead of the decision making 
component of evaluation. This method can meet the need of 
theoretical advance and clarify decision making (Parlett & 
Hamilton, 1972) . 

Qualitative information can expose underlying 
attitudes, opinions, and behavior patterns (Byers & Wilcox, 
1988). "The growth of qualitative approaches is considered 
as sign of greater ecumenism of methods and a possible 
paradigm shift in the qualitative direction" (Fetterman, 
1989, p. 38). Quantitative models provide non-numeric 
descriptions that can be used as a base for explaining and 
predicting behavior and developing action plans (Clancey, 
1986). ^holistic description of areas of education and its 
social validity is provided (Stainback & Stainback, 1988). 
Illuminative evaluation has two features: (a) low degree of 
control of variables before the inquiry and (b) low degree 
of constraints on the outcome. This frees the respondents 
to describe behaviors, beliefs, and feelings in their 
setting. Qualitative methods can be used with quantitative 
methods (Jacobs, 1985). "Social realities are usually too 
complex, too relative, or too exotic to be approached with 
conventional conceptual maps or standardized 
instruments ... [qualitative researchers] advocated a more 
loosely structured , emergent , inductively ' grounded ' 
approach of gathering data" (Miles & Huberman, 1984, p. 27). 
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Thus, Hlun,i„atlve ,v.luaticn ha= a strong theoretical 
foundation. 

The Evaluator 

The traditional roles of technician, describer, and 
Judge are expanded and redefined in current inquiry. A 
technician is a human instrument and human data analyst. 
The describer is now illuminator and historian. The Judge 
becomes a mediator. Hot only are roles redefined, but they 
take on new elements: (a) from controller to collaborator, 
(b) from investigator to learner, (c) from discoverer to 
reality shaper, and (d) from observer to change agent (Guba 
& Lincoln, 1989). The researcher uses tacit knowledge. 
Experience lends significant Insight into the practices of 
academic advising. This knowledgeable insider Perspective 
is necessary to Illuminative evaluation. 
Sampling 

•■Perhaps nothing better captures the differences 
between quantitative and qualitative methods than the 
different logics that undergird sampling approaches" 
(Fatten. 1990. p. 159). The logic of each is different. 
The purpose of probability sampling (random and 
statistically representative) is generalization. Purposeful 
sampling focuses upon information-rich cases. The central 
importance of the research issue is emphasized in 
illuminative evaluation. 
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"There are no rules for sample size in qualitative 
inquiry" (Patton, 1990, p. 183). It just seems smaller 
compared to the size of representative populations. Piaget 
used only two children in his study on childhood cognition, 
but it was in-depth. "The validity, meaningf ulness , and 
insights generated from qualitative inquiry have more to do 
with the information-richness of the cases selected and the 
observational/analytic capabilities of the researcher than 
with the sample size" (Patton, 1990, p. 185). 
Procedure 

Illuminative evaluation employees a four step method of 
discovery . 

1 . Observation 

Informal remarks are taken from adult learners. The 
comments are recorded, and questions for the interview are 
generated from these significant concerns. 

2. Open-ended Questionnaire 

A questionnaire is then designed by the investigator. The 
investigator uses both tacit knowledge and observed 
significant concerns to generated the questions. 

3. The Interview 

In a qualitative case study, the researcher is the 
instrument (Karp, 1989). Qualitative research is an open 
system of inquiry (Lincoln, 1988). "The interview as a 
research method in survey research is unique in that it 
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involves the collection of data through direct verbal 
interaction between individuals" (Borg & Gall, 1983, p. 
436). This creates both advantages and disadvantages 
according to Borg and Gall (1983). Its positive points 
include (a) adaptability, (b) greater clarity, (c) greater 
depth, and (d) full disclosure of emotions, both positive 
and negative. There are also negative aspects: (a) easily 
misused, (b) subjectivity bias, and (c) interaction bias. 
Also, it should be noted that unstructured observations of a 
participant observer can discover areas overlooked by formal 
instruments (Diaz Soto, 1988). The investigator uses the 
open-ended interview questions to illicit perceptions from 
the respondents. 
4 . Documentation 

The investigator asks the permission of each respondent to 
obtain documentation and background information. This may 
include student data, transcripts, and artifacts. This step 
augments the trustworthiness of the study. 
Data Analysis 

Illuminative evaluation, like all naturalistic 
research, is inductive in nature. The theory is grounded in 
the data. Inductive data analysis is used as the method of 
evaluation. The raw data from the interviews are examined 
for gross patterns. Those are examined for substantive 
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patterns. The hypothesis is generated. Once this is all 
completed, a tentative application can be made. 

In illuminative evaluation, an emergent design is used 
which is indicative of naturalistic research. This research 
design unfolds from case study guide questions to a more 
intrusive line of questioning to group each respondent's 
individual perception of the problem to be researched. 
Therefore, a cross-case study mode is presented to show 
context and particulars in thick description (Patton, 1989). 

Because the study of academic advising involves 
perception, the researcher seeks to capture the realities of 
the individual. In illuminative evaluation's negotiated 
outcome, as required in all naturalistic research, the 
researcher reconstructs the realities in the view of each 
subject. Therefore, the ideographic interpretation will be 
presented. 

A report is the data analysis method for illuminative 
evaluation. The data are often not numerical. The data are 
the reports of opinions, stories, experiences, and 
descriptions. Evidence is significant for analysis; 
interview notes, observations, questionnaires, and 
artifacts. These i ^ems form the data base. Thus, data 
analysis and data collection in qualitative research are 
iviterrelated. Data analysis is the natural result of the 
organization of these materials as they will relate to the 
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formulated and major themes will begin to appear. The data 
analysis, therefore, will follow content analysis (Lincoln & 
Guba, 1985; Parlett, 1974; Patton, 1990), 
Trustworthiness 

Illuminative evaluation necessitates a special 
criterion for trustworthiness. This can be constructed 
through documentation and a statement of validation for each 
respondent. The validation statement will confirm the (a) 
the final draft of individual responses has been read by 
each subject and (b) the final draft of each individual's 
perceptions about the problem has been correctly represented 
by the researcher. 
Limitations 

The primary limitation of illuminative evaluation is 
the total reliance on the adult learners' perceptions. Yet, 
comparable data can be generated from academic advisors and 
administrators. Most researchers, however, generally agree 
that reality is based upon individual perceptions: not the 
perceptions of others (Cross, 1988; Rachman, 1990; 
S ilossberg et al,, 1989). Since academic advising is 
primarily for the student's benefit, it is logical to rely 
upon the student's perception of the reality of 
effectiveness. These perceived satisfactions and/or 
dissatisfactions, then, may be used as tools of evaluation 
to improve academic advisor performances. 
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Conclusion 



Significant informa-tion can be generated from the data 
gathered. The nature of illuminative evaluation is such 
that it should focus the attention of academic advisors and 
administrators on the quality of their function as an 
academic unit as perceived by respondents. These findings 
can be useful to prospective students, students' academic 
advisors, and administrators. Also, on a larger scale, the 
data can be helpful to other institutions of higher 
education where no academic programs for the adult learner 
exist. For perspective students, the results may help them 
to gather the courage to actually attend the university. 
Students may be more open with their academic advisors. 
Academic advisors, the significant target group, will be 
provided with information and guidelines concerning the 
group that will some day become the traditional students. 
Administrators may use the findings to change the existing 
program of academic advising toward a program that meets the 
academic needs of the total student. The adult learner is 
the student of the future for higher education. Illuminative 
evaluation will make their academic realities known. 
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Quest i on ing Adult Learners 
Sylvain Nagler, Irene Rivera de Royston 
Judith Gerard i , Lee Herman, Xenia Coulter 
Empire State College - State University of New York 

Asking questions is an important way teachers help student::^ 
be active learners. It is part of fostering independence and 
individualization in learning, an approach to education called 
"mentoring." Since we usually work with our students one at 
time, we are able to consider carefully the value of our 
questioning. In order to acquire objective information about 
this and other aspects of mentoring, we have been videotaping our 
work and meeting together to look at and understand it. We've 
isolated "questioning students" from our discussions, and 
selected illustrative moments. Though we have left much out - 
for example, students questioning us - we hope to convey the rich 
possibilities of questions and mentoring. 

Questioning for Critical Thinking: SN 

The Socratic model of teaching by questioning is not at all 
unique to mentoring. Indeed, I invoke it no less in my own 
classroom teaching. However, what distinguishes it in the 
mentoring interaction is the one-to-one relationship and, 
therefore, the exclusive focus on a single student* In 
?iie.nt-or 1>j9*, I don't worry wjiether )ify questiojis will be relevant 
for anyone other than the student with whom I am now engaging. 

My questions are derived directly from something my students 
have written or from something they have said. Most commonly I 
will ask them to elaborate on their words and further define, 
explain and support what they have wr i t ten/sj id . I explain to 
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them in advance that I shall be helping them learn by asking many 
questions. I go on tu explain that if I am on target they should 
be able to come up with an answer that advances our thinking to a 
more profound level and which may well become a springboard for 
the next question. At times, I may interrupt the questioning to 
present some theoretical material or experimental finding (I work 
with students in psychology) that the students are not l^.kely to 
be familiar with and which I believe will move the process along. 
But, the focus is primarily on me probing and getting them to 
clarify their thinking. 

I also explain in advance that my major objective is to help 
them enhance their critical thinking skills, to becjme much more 
conscious about what they mean with the words they use and how 
they arrive at their conclusion. That requires them to become 
increasingly disciplined in describing and explaining. For 
example, they need to pause more often and progress much more 
slowly in their thinking than they are inclined to do. It is a 
way of getting them to assess more rigorously what it is they are 
saying and how it may contribute to the larger question which we 
are addressing, even when the target of inquiry is what they 
regard as a rather simple concept or something they assumed to be 
rather obvious. 

I tend to ask questions in batches, one answer leading to 
the next. Though I want to challenge my students, I see no 
reason to baffle them, to make them feel inept or stupid. A well 
crafted question is one to which I think the student is likely to 
have meaningful answer and which will continue our dialogue. 
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One way I try to help students remain engaged and capable is 
to ask them to use what they already know to make more sense of 
what they are studying, and in turn, to apply what they are 
studying to make more sense of something they've experienced. 
This KiLnd of questioning means that although a general topic of 
study, such as "Child Development" or "Conformity and Obedience," 
and the assigned reading might be common to many students, the 
particular curriculum can develop spontaneously and individually 
for each student. Indeed, I do not anticipate that all students 
will complete a given study with the same knowledge (because they 
much choose to emphasize different aspects of it) or with the 
same levels of understanding (because they bring different levels 
of investment and talent to it). 

Thus, through questions based on the students* individual 
oral and written responses to the assigned material and their 
relating it their own experiences and prior learning, unique and 
active learning occurs. I believe that by focusing my teaching 
so much on the questioning process, I help my students gain 
meaning for and ownership of their learning. 

Open Questions: IRR 

In the video-taped segment showing David, I illustrate the 
empowerment potential of open-ended questions. David is a 
substance abuse counselor, working with inmates in the 
corrections system. The study we*re doing on Hispanic Culture 
reflects interests he*s developed in the ethnicities he's 
encountered among his clients. He's been especially interested 
in the remarkable respect Puerto Rican inmates show each other 
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and is curious about its cultural and historical aspects and its 
relation to other Hispanic cultures. 

I probe David with the general opening question "So tell me 
where you're at in this study." As can be expected, he takes the 
lead here in directing the discussion, I set the atmosphere by 
inviting him to summarize his learnings and disclose his feelings 
and views on the subject matter. The open question allows him to 
share his learning and feel confident about deepening it. 

This exchange is time consuming and focused on the student. 
There is a danger that the student who has not formulated an 
opinion, has limited insight or information may feel "on the 
spot." A student might interpret even open questioning as an 
oral exam and become anxious. Perhaps this is the cause of 
David's rapid eye movements and fidgeting. I believe, however, 
that part of the mentoring process is to guide that agitation 
into an excitement for learning. Open questions are essential for 
encouraging students zo probe their cognitive, affective and 
operative domains . 

As David shar3s more of the information he's acquired (it's 
rt:markable how much he remembers without aid of notes or the 
text), he displays his own questioning process. He starts to 
develop his own ideas, integrate personal experiences and reflect 
on prior assumptions. In the last few minutes of the video, 
David discloses a significant learning point. "I found out I'm 
much more ethnocentric than I thought I was." David's non-verbal 
signals indicate the impact that this has for him. As the 
conversation continues, the open question "Where does this come 
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from?" refers to the ethnocentric nature that David has 
discovered. Through this open question, I hope to help him 
accept this challenging insight he's had about himself and use it 
for new learning- 
More and mor e , I recognize the power of using questions, 
includin<3 questioninq myself, to achieve educational goals. What 
is the student's motivation for this course? David has stated a 
professional and personal reason for this study, and therefore he 
was probably engaged in se If -r e f lect i on some time before the 
study began. Would this line of questioning be effective with 
less reflective students? As students progress, a variety of 
questioning techniques may be needed. Some students may need 
directive questions and absolutes (if there are any). At any 
rate, probing for information by using open questions can lead to 
deepening students' knowledge while also communicating our 
interest in and cocnern for their learning. 
Three Aspects of Inquiry: JG 

Supervised independent study is a rich source of learning 
about adults as college students. What we learn from 
scrutinizing work with individual students can perhaps be applied 
to classroom teaching, I will discuss three aspects of inquiry 
c-hown in a taped session: asking "on target*' questions; ennaging 
student learning; knowing about the individual student. 

Dennis, a successful radio personality, is planning to enter 
the helping professions. Studying the psychology of adult 
development, he's read current standards and interviewed two 



women about whom he then wrote a paper which I read prior to our 
taped session. 

1. Asking "on. target" questions. Two indications that my 
inquiries are on target are direct student comments indicating 
understanding and his adding to the discussion with illustrations 
of his own. To understand these signs, I would invoke the 
concept of "readiness," though it is usually associated with 
early childhood education. Successfully engaging in dialogue 
requires questions that find the students' readiness point, where 
they stand between mastery and new knowledge. A student's 
excitement in a discussion can indicate that our exchange is 3t 
this point. 

2. Questions that engage student learning. Questions on 
the student's paper are valuable by because they form jumping-off 
points for discussion. These discussions further the student's 
thinking; they also help me decide what kinds of questions I 
might ask about subsequent assignments. Based on my reading of 
his paper, I ask Dennis a series of questions about how he might 
find out more about issues he's raised, and how he might focus 
his interviewees* attention more thoroughly on certain topics. 
He^s prompted to probe and evaluate his own learning so far, and 
thus to extend it. 

3. Knowing about the individual student. There is 
educational value in familiarity with student work, prior 
experience and learning. Learning is most meaningful when it is 
individual to the student. Our increasing knowledge of students 
as individuals provides a rich resource for enhancing learning* 
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Dennis, for example, feels uncertain about entering a new career 
and field of study. But I knew that in his radio career he»d 
done some news interviews, mainly with musicians, and I question 
him about what parallels exist between those experiences and the 
interviewing he's now learning. His excitement and satisfaction 
with these connections, as well as his growth in confidence, are 
evident on the tap-. 

The questions we ask students help us find out what they arc 
ready to learn, help them reflect critically and productively on 
new learning, and tie their academic learning to their own 
concerns and backgrounds^ 

Connecting Agenda: LH 

Questions both provoke a process of inquiry and define its 
content. I express my agenda through my questions, but students 
have their ov/n agenda. As a mentor, I want to make their 
curiosity the center of my questions, but I must also include my 
judgments about what will best further my students^ learning. 
Can we productively connect our agenda? 

Michelle has been reading Thoreau. A free spirit in a hi- 
tech society, she manages an inventory system in a large 
manufacturing operation, does leatherwork, rides a Harley, and is 
interested in Native American cultures. Having recently 
completed a :,tudy of human rights issues, she's now studying the 
Transcendentalists because she's curious about cultivating a 
spiritually satisfying life in a complicated ordinary world. 

My agenda includes helping Michelle become more precise in 
reading and in developing her general ideas. I want her to apply 
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the careful connecting and distinguishing she must use in her 
computer and leather work to her ph j 1 osoph 5 2 ing . We had decided 
to devote a meeting to discussing closely "Civil Disobedience," 
Within that framework, I open our session by asking her what she 
wants to discuss. There follows a series of questions I ask 
about Thoreau's essay, culminating in Michelle saying she^s found 
passage revealing "the heart" of his ideas. After reading the 
passage aloud, she comments that it also has to do with his 
discussion, in Wa_ld..Qn./ of living a fulfilled life, and with her 
own views, which she'd expressed at the end of her prior study on 
human rights. 

Now, I confront a choice: Do I ask her more specific 
questions about the passage of text she's just read aloud? Do I 
ask her about the connections she wants to make to other texts 
and her own ideas? Do I ask for my agenda, or hers? I choose 
hers, asking about her ideas and connections. This moment occurs 
a few minutes into a discussion lasting more than a hour 
thereafter. I continue to ask Michelle about the connections 
she's making between Walden ' s themes of living "deliberately" and 
not like a machine, those in "Civil Disobedience" of the 
authority of the law and the justice of disobeying it, and her 
own ideas about living both freely and responsibly. 

Ti fascinates me that having given her room through my 
questions to articulate her own interests, the tension I had felt 
between her agenda and my own disappears. Though I don't know 
how manipulated she feels by my questions, it does seem to me 
that both of us are accommodated, Michelle seems to engage quite 
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readily with my asking her closely about, for example, the 
differences between Thoreau's ideas and her own and about reasons 
for their differences. At the end of our session, she seems to 
understand precisely and coherently Thoreau's ideas and her own. 

Is there a general principle here? If we make our questions 
closely follow the line of curiosity our students suggest, shall 
we necessarily also serve well values on the traditional academic- 
agenda, such as reading and thinking carefully, and achieving 
stimulating, memorable encounters with important ideas? 

Frequency and Types of Questioning: XC 

How often do we ask questions? What kinds do we ask? 
Whereas for some in our faculty group questioning students may be 
the heart of mentoring, I had supposed that for myself, it was 
identifying and explaining matters important to the student. I 
wasn't even sure if questions were a significant part of my 
interactions with students. 

The on]y way to find out, of course, was to examine my work 
with students. I therefore analyzed videoed sessions of 9 
different students recorded over 3 different days during a 6. week 
period. The selection of students was essentially random^ but 
turned out to be quite representative of the range of my 
students. Of the five women and four men studying a variety of 
topics, three were new to the college, three has finished some 
studies, one was on his final contract for an associate's degree, 
and two on their final contract for baccaulaur eate degrees. The 
sessions ranged from 39 to more than 60 minutes with an average 
length of 54.5 minutes. 
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The data surprised me. Were I primarily an "information 
provider," I would expect most of the time in these sessions to 
be taken up with my talking. In fact, I spoke on average 
significantly less than half (40.5%) of the time ranging from a 
low of 25% to a high of 56%. Interestingly, I spoke a greater 
amount of time with the women students (44.9%) than with men 
(35.2%). I also found that I asked a lot of questions: on 
average, more than 74 questions per hour! 

The kinds of questions I asked varied considerably. They 
can be tentatively broken into these broad categories: personal, 
procedural, rhetorical, and content-oriented. Personal questions 
had nothing to do with the study or the college (e.g. "How is 
your father?"). Procedural questions were subdivided into those 
related to college matters - "When do you expect to enroll 
again?" - and those related to the study at hand - "How many 
papers did we decide upon?". Rhetorical questions were those for 
which no answer was expected: "Is that true?" or "Oh, really?". 
Content -or i ented questions were subdivided into three categories: 
subject-based ("What do you mean by 'attribution theory?"); those 
in which in the subject matter is related to the student^s 
experience ("How does this concept describe the learning you've 
seen in your children?"); and general questions for which no 
immediate response is required ("How will these books address 
some of the problems in your agency?"). Overall, the vast 
majority of questions, 73%, had to do with the content of the 
study. 16.6% focused upon procedural matters, 5.4% were 
rhetorical, and 5% were persona]. 



Given the intimacy of a mentoring relationship, the small 
percentage of personal questions might seem surprising. However, 
these percentages are for only my questions, not the amount of 
time actually spent talking about these categories. Much of what 
I know about my students they tell me without my asking. Indeed, 
as I watched the tapes, I saw that a good number of my "content" 
questions were really efforts to convert some strictly personal 
remarks by the student into content- re la ted if not strictly 
academic concerns . 

Clearly, a thorough analysis of these videotapes must 
eventually include what the student says, as well as other forms 
of mentor contribution. These few statistics do provide a 
framework from which to consider the role of mentor questions and 
suggest lines of further research on mentoring in general and its 
educational value . 
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ACADEMIC ADVISING AS A BASIS FOR PROGRSM DEVELOPMENT 

KarlaKlinger, Program Director 
Regional Advising Service 
University of Minnesota-Morris 
Morris, MN 56267 

The Regional Advising Service at the University of Minnesota-Morris 
(UMM) in west central Minnesota has existed as an advising center 
since 1975. It is a first step, one-stop advising service for 
regional adults seeking access to structured opportunities to learn 
through the University of Minnesota (UM) — during the day, in the 
evening, or without class attendance. The Advising Service is a 
program of the Morris Center for Continuing Education, relating 
administratively and programmatically to the University of 
Minnesota-Morris where it is housed, and to Continuing Education 
at the University of Minnesota-Minneapolis where it is fiscally 
based. 

History 

The history of the Regional Advising Service is of central 
importance to this paper because the Advising Service is a 
continually developing program, and that development has come about 
through use of data gathered through academic advising. Let me 
briefly review the early stages of the program's history, put them 
in context, then expand at greater length on the data we gathered 
through advising and how it led to program expansion. 

In 1974 the Minneapolis based University Without Walls (UWW) 
program established an outreach center in rural Minnesota for its 
individualized baccalaureate program. This program is a genuinely 
external program, relying on academic self -direct ion and 
individualized learning projects overseen by individual faculty and 
UWW academic advisers. The 1990-91 Alliance president. Dr. 
Catherine Marienau, was the pilot coordinator; I was the on-site 
academic adviser. During the pilot year and every year thereafter, 
staff kept detailed records of the numbers of prospective students 
who contacted us as well as what they requested. By the end of 
1974, the interpretations of the collected data provided staff with 
a basis for expanding the UWW pilot into a more broadly based 
advising service.^ 

In 1975 the Regional Advising Service (then called the Morris 
Learning Center) was initiated to offer a broader range of learning 
options, both long and short term, than UWW alone provided. Since 
then, as needs became recognized through looking at our requests 
in the context of our mission, we added learning options such as 
independent study, video courses, and prior learning evaluation. 
Today , the Regional Advising Service central izes information on 
traditional and nontraditional education . Advisers j oin 

individuals in their process of learning. The questions raised 
through this process are explored with other staff and provide a 
basis for program development. 
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The Context 



Academic advising and program development take place within an 
educational, geographic, and personal context. Institutional 
parameters, geography, the nature and niombers of the population, 
the missions and standards of the colleges and whether 
administrators are successful in gaining access to grants will each 
contribute to whether programs can be developed, even when the data 
supply a rationale for developing them. Fine ideas for program 
expansion may not be appropriate for all institutions. 

Geographic Context ; Western Minnesota is sparsely populated. The 
60 mile radius of Morris expands through 14 counties and into South 
Dakota. Half of the communities have fewer than 500 inhabitants • 
Distance and an uncertain weather environment are daily realities. 

Institutional Context ; The University of Minnesota has over 30 
colleges and a well developed continuing education program, 
including extension correspondence study. In addition, there are 
15 two year, four year and technical colleges in western Minnesota; 
most are located an hour or more distant from one another. Much 
of the expansion we initiated has been possible because of inter- 
institutional cooperation among western Minnesota colleges. 

Personal Context : Programs must relate to the nature and number 
of the population. During the first decade, the majority of the 
adults we worked with from western Minnesota were the first 
generation in their families to pursue a college degree. During 
the UWW pilot year, I wanted to know how educational barriers 
functioned in the lives of these adults. Each of the prospective 
students faced barriers the XJWW program was designed to overcome; 
each adult had baccalaureate goals; yet some adults applied to the 
program and others did not. This question-how barriers function- 
and the answers to it are pivotal to my advising and much of the 
program development that followed. Dr. Marienau and I applied for 
a small grant to conduct what we now refer to as "the barrier 
study", she as principal investigator and I as administrator. 

The barrier study taught us that situational barriers, such as 
access, finances, and time, can often be overcome by external 
sources, whereas value related barriers, such as family 
responsibilities ar^d motivation, require personal readjustments by 
the adult learner.^ This finding became the touchstone for our 
advising and program development. 

Methods 

As professional advisers, we develop methods to keep track of our 
programs. Most of us are surrounded by more information than we 
can reasonably use; in Morris, we have advising files extending 
back to 1974. Much of what advisers do informally can provide a 
solid foundation for program development, if we can find the time 
to reflect on it in practitioner lives crowded with immediate 
deadlines. 
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The priiaary data gathering methods we use in Morris are 1) the 
tallies of student contacts already mentioned; 2) the 
interpretation of interviews; and 3) informal needs assessments of 
several kinds. 



1) Tall ies of advising contacts : 

About 450 prospective students each year contact the Regional 
Advising Service by mail, by phone or in person. our easily 
acce^isible advising summary sheets record our interactions. The 
front page identifies personal information (name, address, phone, 
sex, area of interest) ; characterizes the method of inquiry; 
identifies the information sent out and summarizes when and how 
staff responded. This information is tallied on a quarterly and 
annual basis and studied for changes. Tabulations are designed to 
tell us about the level of advising activity and its intensity, to 
help us track interest areas and desired methods of delivery, and 
to identify special populations we might be able to serve. 

For example, after the first 8 months of the pilot, 176 requests 
for information had resulted in 10 persons being admitted to the 
UWW program. The other prospective students either were not ready 
to make a decision or felt UWW could not serve their needs. Our 
tabulations of materials distributed showed that 121 resource 
materials other than UWW materials were distributed on the 
adviser's initiative. Tabulations documenting client interest in 
information about shorter term learning methods were central to the 
thrust of our proposal to expand to a broader advising service in 
1975. 



2) Expansion t hrough the studv of interview data : 

Generally, we review tabulations along with information stemming 
from advising interviews. The content of advising interactions is 
summarized on the reverse side of the advising summary sheet and 
provides the second source of information for program expansion. 
The information we usually cover in an intake advising conference 
includes the following categories: 

educational barrier 

educational background of the advisee 
additional experience (e.g., job, volunteer work), 
goal (professional, academic and/ or personal), 
area of academic interest, 

ideas for implementation of goals (adviser's or advisee's). 

We developed these categories in the pilot year as we wrote our 
notes about interviews with prospective students, then compared 
across interviews to find common themes. In the initial 
conference, the prospective student tells us what he/she wishes to 
tell us and we ask questions about what we need to know. Loosely 
speaking, the advisee-adviser interview is an unsequenced 
structured interview, in which the categories are consistent and 
each is eventually covered but the pace and order may be 
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determined by the advisee. A few years ago when I formally studied 
qualitative methodology based in anthropology, I was struck with 
similarities between the research process for conducting structured 
interviews and the research-like process we follow. Most advisers 
use intuitive methods which can be structured and built into the 
data collection process. We can bring greater form to our process 
by reviewing our notes periodically, writing down special 
observations, and talking over our tentative impressions with other 
staff. 

We have not found it necessary to change our interview discussion 
categories since 1974. I am convinced that's because we arrived 
at the categories inductively, through listening to what many 
advisees wished to tell us. The areas of discussion haven't 
changed, though we have more resources in 1992 to address them* 

Development of the lAHS major ; For example, during the pilot 
months, 18 of 176 prospective students (10%) indicated an interest 
in the social sciences. We learned through interviews that most 
of them were asking for an area of study that would qualify them 
to work in Human Services fields and would provide them with an 
opportunity to undertake applied work as part of the major. When 
this information was shared with the psychology coordinator, he 
responded with a proposal to initiate a Liberal Arts for the Human 
Services major based in sociology, psychology, and other relevant 
courses across the curriculum. There were 7 LAHS graduates in 
1978. In 1992, LAHS is UMM's second largest major; of 376 1992 
graduates, 46 (12%) were LAHS majors.^ 

New registration methods ; Keeping track of requests through 
interviews also led to the introduction of new registration methods 
to facilitate summer study and prior learning evaluation. E.g, 
based on his advising contacts, my colleague wanted to make 
individualized registrations more accessible in summer; he 
negotiated a formula for paying supervising faculty not on summer 
appointment, implemented a registration through Continuing 
Education, and designed a standard form. The number of students 
registered in undergraduate individualized arrangements over the 
summer rose from 1 in 1978 to 122 in 1990.^ 

Educational planning course ; These suggestions for program 
development rose from advising. Some of the projects focused on 
improving the advising process as well. I've learned over the 
years that adults make decisions when the circumstances of their 
lives are right and when there is a program available that suits 
their needs. Yet, in individual advising cases in the mid 1980 's, 
even when the circumstances seemed right and the programs provided 
appropriate options, a few adults with whom I was meeting were not 
choosing to pursue their options. Something else seemed to be at 
work. I sent a personal invitation to the students I was concerned 
about, offering to talk further. Those who came back told me that 
they were overwhelmed with their options and didn't know where to 
begin. They wanted steps spelled out — a process for decision 
making . 
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Dr. Marienau, our consultant under a Title III grant at the 
time, suggested that we expand a prior learning evaluation course 
we were developing together into an educational planning course • 
The two credit course, which I have taught since 1985, is built 
around readings in adult development, inventories such as Kolb's 
Learning Style Inventory and the World of Work, and reflective 
questions/ exercises. It provides a process for exploring values 
and daily parameters as a basis for considering educational 
choices, and it does so in the company of other adults. The 
consistently high course evaluations suggest that this structured 
group advising process works. Most of the adults in the class have 
had goals and circumstances out of harmony with each other. With 
the exception of only a handful who faced an unusual number of 
obstacles, all made decisions about what, when and how they would 
pursue further study. 

3) Informal needs assessments ; 

In the preceding example, the advising staff made use of 
information about advisee requests combined with information 
emerging from adviser-advisee interaction discussed within the 
staff. In the case of the educational planning course, we also 
consulted with an expert in the field. We consistently find it 
helpful to consult others: with experts or with the staff of other 
colleges; with advisory committees composed to reflect the nature 
of the program under consideration; and with participants or 
prospective participants. These resource contacts invariably 
enrich program development, shaping or reshaping the program to the 
targeted audience. 

Evenings on camous for rural women ; For example, throughout 
our service period, the special needs of rural women have been 
apparent. Two-thirds of our advising contacts for over 15 years 
have been with women. The Morris Center for Continuing Education 
wanted to initiate special programs for women. After visiting with 
staff of new women's programs within the state, we knew that 
women's needs varied across regions and that we had to determine 
the special needs of women in west central Minnesota. 

It was apparent in our advising interactions and from the 
barrier research that many women in western MN found it difficult 
1) to travel to the campus because of their responsibilities with 
small children and 2) to make decisions in their own behalf because 
of the high value they placed on meeting family priorities before 
meeting personal priorities ^ We began by offering special 
"evenings on campus" especially for women. Over 150 women from 
throughout the area came for the first of a series of programs 
which featured a successful woman keynoter as role model, a choice 
of brief woman-centered workshops, and time for social contact. 
With the success of these programs, we began to work with area 
colleges to cooperatively deliver programs similar to evenings on 
campus to women in their own communities. 
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Women ' s Mob i 1 e Campus : The Women's Mobile Campus^ funded 
thr.mgh Title I of the Higher Education Act, brought faculty, 
re rarces, and information from college campuses to women living 
ir seven rural Minnesota communities in outreach versions of 
e -aings on campus.^ 

The programs were planned with the help of local advisory 
committees whose women members had been identified by local 
educational personnel as community leaders. The programs were 
based on the premise that if women became acquainted with available 
learning resources, they would be able to overcome their barriers 
and make personal decisions about them more easily. 

At the end of the first year, the advisory groups met together 
with the programmers to evaluate the project and to plan for the 
second year. They suggested that rural women have barriers related 
to their attitudes, values, and feelings of self-concept which 
prevent them from setting or realizing goals. For example, a 
mother of young children who must travel 150 miles to participate 
in a two-week program to update her teacher certification will need 
access to family finances, help with children, and perhaps use of 
the family car. Or a woman in a small town may want to apply for 
a job for which she is well qualified, but she will be reminded 
that her acceptance of such a position would prevent a man with a 
family from moving to town to broaden the tax base. 

Phase II of Women's Mobile Campus addressed values directly. 
A follow-up study our staff conducted showed that "women are better 
able to make decisions about their lives when they are aware of the 
relationship between their values and their personal and 
professional goals. 

Table 1 

Women *s Mobil e njtmp us Participation^ 



AGE 


PHASE 


1 


PHASE 


2 




Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Under 21 


10 




23 




21-35 


314 


2 


241 


1 


36-55 


244 


4 


271 




Over 55 


45 




144 




Total 


613 


6 


679 


1 



Rural Women Mean Business, funded through the Governor's Council 
for Rural Development^ provided programs to help women become 
economically independent. It trained women in the design of 
economic plans and provided small grant seed money for them to 
begin their own businesses. This project was also suggested by the 
combined advisory committees. Over twenty regional businesses were 
initiated as a result of this grant. Rural Women Mean Business 
and Women's Mobile Campus received the Long-Term Creative 
Programming Awards from the National University Continuing 
Education Association, Division of Continuing Education for Women 
in 1984 and 1981. 
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Grants with other post-secondarv institutions ; Through grant 
projects such as Women's Mobile Campus, we worked creatively with 
advisers and faculty of area colleges to deliver programs we would 
not have been able to deliver alone. A 1983 FIPSE advising project 
encouraging inter-institutional cooperation brought together many 
of the methods I've already discussed: tabulations, experience of 
advisers from more than one institution, intern-institutional 
cooperation. A comprehensive advising questionnaire was sent to 
15 colleges in western Minnesota in 1983, asking advisers to 
characterize their service to adults. This questionnaire was 
written by advising personnel at UMM and was checked through 
interviews with staff at participating colleges. An identical 
questionnaire was distributed in 1989 for comparative purposes, 
providing a profile of this region during the adult explosion. The 
composition of the student profile has changed dramatically to 
include larger numbers of adult students, and more services for 
adults, such as child care, are available. But the comparison 
shows that in spite of the improvements, most adults in western 
Minnesota can attain their educational goals in 1992 only through 
attending the day program. The most common delivery method is 
still the traditional classroom.^ 

Repeating questionnaires or evaluations at intervals can provide 
interesting comparable information that a single effort will miss. 
We have made it a point to share the resulting study with the 
participating institutions as a basis for them to determine whether 
additional services to adults can be implemented. 

Summary: The basic methods the Regional Advising staff have used 
to support program development based in advising are tabulations 
of data gathered through advising contacts and staff interpreta- 
tions of advising interviews. In making use of these data for 
program development, we have enlisted the help of consultants and 
advisory committees. Our program development initiatives have 
included ongoing academic programs (such as new majors and short 
term learning options) and new delivery systems (registrations, 
programs delivered to regional communities, cooperation with other 
colleges) . Early research on situational and value-related 
educational barriers shaped how we approach advising and influenced 
the kinds of programs we develop. In the 1970 's, our programs were 
designed to help overcome situational barriers; in the 1980 's and 
1990 's, we have dasigned programs to help adults identify the 
values affecting their educational choices. 
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Factors Contributing to the Importance of Advisors 

by 

Diane Ganiere, Mary Baldwin College Faculty Advisor 
Patrick Kavanaughf Mary Baldwin College Senior 

At Mary Baldwin College, faculty serve as advisors. As the 
Adult Degree Program has surpassed in head-count the traditional 
students, there has been the need for faculty advisors to do more 
teaching, while the institution struggles to cope with the grow- 
ing number of advisees. The purpose of this paper is to confirm 
the importance of advising, especially as it supports our long 
distance, independent learners. 

Although there is a growing recognition of the usefulness of 
good advising for all students, situations in which advising is 
threatened by lack of resources are not new. In an argument to 
preserve "counselling" as a role separate from "tutoring" in the 
Open University at Sheffield University, Nicholson, as early as 
1976, stated that "The supposed •rationalization' of the merging 
resources for advisory counselling, testities that the prevailing 
view of counselling with the Open University is that it is a 
dispensable accessory to the •proper* business of teaching." 
Whether Niclolson is referring to "academic advising", "personal 
counselling", or a mix of the two, when institutions come under 
stress, there may be a parallel in the attitudes toward both - as 
"dispensable accessories to the •proper* business of teaching". 
Last year in the proceedings of Alliance's convention, Ed Bunnell 
stated 

. Advising is the weakest link in the chain 
of academic efforts at most universities. Yet it remains 
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extrememly important. It is the function that brings 
together the goals of the institution and of the student 
and tries to weld them together into a single strand. Or, 
to put It another way, teachers are micro-managers 
in education. They direct the students development in 
one or perhaps a few courses. Advisors are macro- 
managers. They direct the student in planning a 
curriculum of study. It demands concern, commitment, 
training and expertise. Few faculty do it well, ana most 
avoid it as mucn as possible. 

p. 139 

Until relatively recently, attention paid to advising seems 
to have been negligable. In an early review of literature by 
Verner (1964) on reasons for adult students dropping out, of the 
46 factors reviewed, not one referred to the quality of advising. 
By contrast, in 1986 in a survey responded to by 29 administra- 
tors of student services from midwestern public institutions, 
Spicer reported that advising vas falling from numoer one on 
their list of priorities to number three, behind recruitment and 
marketing. As long as the issue fluctuates somewhere at the top 
of administrators' lists of important functions, it would appear 
that our students are probably better off than they were in 1964, 
but without data from us to support the need for advising, there 
is nothing to guarantee tnat it will remain recognized. 

While "retention" is not the only reason we see for offering 
quality advising, it is the reason that seems to have prompted 
most studies pointing to its usefulness. Before we recount some 
of these studies, it seems appropriate to point out that although 
most of them deal with traditional students, Weidman (1985) noted 
tnat models developed from research on traditional students do 
work for non-traditional adults, in that he was able to correctly 
classify 81% of the adult population (N=724) at .'oungstown State 
University into "per sister" and "non-persister " . Among the 
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reports on traditional advising, Noel (1983) observed that insti- 
tutions with high persistance rates placed significantly more 
emphasis on academic advising, and that this factor seemed much 
more important than number of faculty with Pn.D.'s, student- 
faculty ratior library holdings or accreditation. In a study 
investigating reasons leading toward attrition Glennen (1985) 
reported that students who leave tend to oe freshmen and sopho- 
mores who have not had enough attention, and that a more "intru- 
sive" advising system reduced attrition, especially in freshmen 
with low ACT scores. Vowell (1987) reported that 58 of 59 stu- 
dents involved in more intrusive advising recommended that it be 
maintained for other students; Appleton (1983) reported a drop in 
requests for waivers at graduation time as well as a drop in 
attrition; Smith (1983) reported that non-persisters listed 
"better counseling and advising" as the number one factor that 
might have encouraged them to stay; Kroll (1990) reported a 
general increase in satisfaction on the part of both the students 
ana faculty in response to a multifaceted approach to improved 
advising. In summary r a number of studies support the advantages 
of good aavising with traditional students; it is our belief 
that adult non-traditional students, being at a distance and 
without the support of a community of learning around them, would 
register the effects of advising even more. 

Method 

Initial and follow-up surveys were sent to 30 traditional 
seniors (average age 23) , 30 young non-traditional seniors (aver- 
age age 24) , and 30 more non-traditional seniors ranging in age 




from 30 - 70 (average age 43). we tried to match, in age, the 
group of young tradtitional students with one group of young 
adult students, as well as include a group of more typically aged 
adults. 

Hypotheses 

1. Students in the adult program, more than students in the 
traditional program, would rate their advisor as important co the 
completion of their program. 

2. This belief would increase as their distance from the 
institution increased. 

3. This belief raignt increase as their age increased. 

4. Students who were closer to the institution migh^ see 
their advisor as more accessible. 

5. Students who saw their advisor as more accessible would 
De more satisfied. 

6. Students who saw their advisors more often, or for more 
accumulated time, would be more satisfied with their aavising 
experience . 

7. Students who valued their advising experience would use 
it more often, or for more accumulated time. 

B. Students in the traditional and adult degree programs 
wouia uetine "advising services" differently. 

Results 

Wnen asked to rate the importance of advisors on a scale 
from 1-5, with "5" indicating "extremely important", the three 
groups did not differ significantly, although the results were in 
the expected direction: young traditional students' M = 3.79, 
young Adult Degree Program students' M = 4.13, and "across the 
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age span" ADP students' M = 4.26. The tendency of the traditional 
student to see advisors as somewhat less important was paralleled 
by their lower response rate to the survey, i.e., only 14 as 
compared to the 23 responses from the young ADP students and 19 
from the older ADP students. The correlation between the rating 
of "importance of advisor" with the students' distance from their 
advisor was a -.05. The correlation between age and importance was 
*126. When students were asKea how accessible their advisors 
were, there was a -.14 correlation between accessibility and 
distance. The correlation between accessibility and satisfaction, 
however, was .56. There were no significant differences between 
groups in satisfaction: On a scale from 1-4, with "4" indicating 
"satisfied, would not cnange" the means of the young traditional 
and the young non-traditional students were 3.42 and 3.43, 
respectively, and the older non-traditionals , 3.57. The 
correlations between number of times seen and amount of time seen 
with satisfaction was .009 and .13, respectively. The correla- 
tions between the rated importance of the advising experience and 
the number of contacts and accumulated amount of time spent 
getting advice were both .43. 

The largest differences between perceptions of the tradi- 
tional ana ADP students were evident when students were asked to 
describe services rendered by advisors: the traditional students 
mentioned being counseled in light of their future career plans 
and helped to schedule their courses; ADP students, on the other 
hana, described being kept informed of academic regulations, the 
importance of getting that information from someone in authority 
(not just another student) and having an advisor who was 
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available to answer questions, point out options ana oostacles, 
lay out one's whole academic plan and encourage one to stay on 
a time line. When students were asked wnat differences they 
noticed in advisors, if they had had more than one in their college 
careers, ADP students again revealed their goal orientation: the 
recurring issue was whether or not the advisor kept tabs on one's 
progress. In summary, there was an urgency expressed by the 
students in the Adult Degree Program aoout pursuing their educa- 
tion efficiently that was not evident in the traditional 
students. 

Discussion 

Students in the adult degree program tended, but not to a 
significant degree, to rate advising as more important to the 
completion of their degree than students in the traditional 
program. (All tended to rate it high.) A significantly 
larger proportion of non-traditional students (70%) responded to 
the survey on advising than did traditionals (47%); this could be 
interpreted as the adults greater concern for the issue. To our 
surprise, distance seemed to have nothing to do with how impor- 
tant the advisor was to the student (r = -.05) And judging from 
the correlation oetween accessibiltiy and distance (-.13) acces- 
sibility, in the eyes of the student, has to do with 
"availability", and, perhaps, emotional responsivity . This is in 
line with a number of studies that list emotional supportiveness 
as a necessary component of a good advisor. Gillett and Duncan 
(1991) reported that students judged it third in importance, 
after competence and respect, from a series of ten advisor tasks. 
Beasley-Pielstein (1986) reported results that emphasize the 
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importance of "accessibility" even more: immediately after "effi- 
ciency", students valued the fact that the administration cared 
about the students, that there were "open doors" suggesting that 
the students were welcomed, that advisors took personal interest, 
were available, had time, called the student by name, asked more 
than "yes-no" questions, etc. Both groups of students xn our 
survey, mentioned "emotional support" with approximately equal 
frequency. 

From the data collected in this study we had hoped to oe 
able to say, "Look, it is obvious that distance is a factor whicn 
maKes students need advising more", but the results are not 
that simple. The main difference between the traditional and 
nontraditionai students* perceptions of their advisors was not in 
the distance separating them, but in the students' percep- 
tions of services provided, and these seem to have been dictated 
not so much by distance as by their "place in life": the tradi- 
tional students were still living on campus, looking for clues as 
to their niche in life, wnile adults' perceptions grew out of a 
context of self-supported, independent learning that had to com- 
pete with work and family responsibilities. In other words, the 
factors that contribute to the importance of advisors lie in the 
needs of the students: While all students need accessible advis- 
ors, at Mary Baldwin College, the traditional students focused on 
scheduling and getting advice on career goals, while the adult 
students focused on getting advice that would help them proceed 
in the most efficient and timely manner. 

While this study reports groups averages, many survey 
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responses expressed very individual sets of needs. In closing, we 
would like to suggest that advisors ask each advisee what kind of 
service he or she would find useful. If we serve as guides, it 
would be helpful to know whether our client isn't certain where 
he or she should be headed, or simply needs a periodic call to 
help keep him or her on track. If we do it right, the way for 
the student may be more decipherable, less isolated, and perhaps 
he or she will be encouraged to complete the trip. If we are too 
busy doing other things, these good experiences will simply be less 
likely. 
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Library Services for Adult Students: WTiat Difference Do They Make? 
Susan Swords Steffen, Head of the Schaffner Library 
Gary S. Ruther, Graduate School of Education and Social Policy 
Northwestern University 

Adult students are an increasingly significant group on the campuses of American colleges and 
universities. The U.S. Department of Education projects that by 1996 ahnost half of all students 
enrolled in higher education will be over twenty-five, and at some institutions, adults students will 
represent over half of all students enrolled.* Since they represent such a substantial part of the student 
population, adult students should be expected to be major users of academic libraries. 

Access to library resources and developing skills in their use are important elements of the 
academic experience for all students. Yet, adult students experience so many barriers to the use of the 
library that their use is in no way equal to their numbers. Their previous experiences with libraries, 
probably at the elementary or high school level, may have been at best limited or at worst of poor 
quality. They often lack well -developed information retrieval skills, and competing demands for the 
limited time of adult students leave little room for mastering library use through trial and error. To 
make matters worse, the recent and rapid introduction of information technology has so radically 
changed libraries that even adult students with strong academic backgrounds find that previously 
learned skills are minimally useful. This lack of skills leaves students ill-prepared to meet their 
information needs and undermines their confidence in their research abilities. Well-intentioned faculty, 
aware of the obstacles adult student must overcome, decrease their expectations for independent inquiry 
and sometimes even for outside writing assignments. Students find ways to complete required 
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assignments without depending on libraries, but in the process also miss the opportxmity to gain 
important skills for lifelong learning. 

Insuring adequate access to library resources for adult students should be an issue of keen 
interest to adult educators. Traditionally, the library has been considered the "heart of the imiversity". 
Research and the library resources supporting it are important measures of quality in higher education. 
Strong library involvement by students in continuing higher education programs shows that these 
programs belong to the higher education mainstream, and that they uphold the same standards as 
traditional programs. Equitable library access for students in nontraditional programs reassures both 
students and the larger institutions that these programs are "real". Increasingly, regional accrediting 
agencies are requiring that institutions provide library resources for nontraditional programs as well 
as for traditional on-campus programs. ^ 

Unfortunately, most academic libraries have not responded to the special needs of adult 
students. With problems of budget reductions, rising serial and book costs, and increased demands to 
provide access to information technology competing for scarce resources, few libraries have been able 
to criucally examine the informailon needs of adult students, establish special program for them, or 
even restructure existing programs to meet those needs. Special programs to serve the needs of adult 
students are seldom regarded as central to the library's mission. Within the larger profession, a group 
of librarians interested in nontraditional students meets regularly at the Off-Campus Library Services 
Conference sponsored by Central Michigan University to discuss issues of concern. The Association 
of College and Research Libraries has established an Extended Campus Services section which has 
developed standards for library services to nontraditional programs. ^ 

In order to design library services to effectively meet the needs of this population, adult 
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educators and librarians must work together. First, they must explore and understand the experience 
of adult students in the library. Then, they must combine their resources to provide quality programs 
to this important group of students. Over the past seven years, the Northwestern University Library 
and Northwestem's University College have conducted a unique experiment in the delivery of library 
services to adult students called the Schaffner Project. This branch of the University Library, located 
in the University's downtown campus, serves adult students attendiag class in University College 
(Northwestem's undergraduate adult/continuing education program), the Managers' Program of the 
Kellogg Graduate School of Management, and the Medill School of Journalism. When faced with the 
need to provide library services to these programs. Northwestern chose to intensely examine the 
information needs of adult learners and to develop innovative library services to meet them. 
During the past two years, a major grant from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation has made the expansion, 
refmement, and evaluation of these programs possible. The Library, originally built in 1927, was 
renovated to meet the demands of contemporary library services, A year long evaluation of Schaffner's 
programs and services was undertaken to describe the experiences of adult learners in the library and 
to assess the impact of Schaffner's programs on adult students. 

THE ADULT LEARNER IN THE LIBRARY 

Since understanding adult learners and their experiences in the library is a critical first step in 
designing appropriate and effective library services for them, we first observed and analyzed the 
behavior of this group in their work at Northwestern. Typical of adult learners, the students are 
ambitious, self-motivated, and energetic adults. They bring a vast array of experiences and an ahnost 
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religious respect for learning to the classroom. There Ls a definite belief that the programs in which they 
participate will translate into enhanced employment opportunities and benefit their futures. 

Of course, adults have a variety of obligations competing for their time and energy. So, they 
expect guidance, direction, criteria, and feedback from their instructors. They need to believe they are 
studying a body of knowledge that will enable them to successfully master their coursework and prepare 
them for future study or work. There is litUe tolerance for imcertainty. Adult learners expect to see a 
point to their efforts. The aggravations of false starts take time and energy away from their efforts to 
arrive at the point. 

The educational experience of the adult learner also evolves overtime. It begins tentatively with 
claims that classes are attended only for self-enrichment. After some coursework and with completion 
nearer, the students become more comfortable with the student role and begin to express the notion that 
they are working for a degree or certificate or to enhance job opportunities. 

The library experience is also evolutionary for adult students. Although they may need to learn 
or releam basic research skUls, adult students are task-oriented when they come to the library. The 
majority use the library to complete a specific project assigned by an instructor and are interested in 
information and skills that will help them meet that goal, preferably as quickly and painlessly as 
possible. Becoming information literate is seldom a primary interest of this group. Only after several 
encounters with various aspects of the library are students more receptive to mastering the entire system. 

Yet, at the same time, the adult students at Northwestern and most other institutions entei a 
library that has been changed by technology and is very different from those they have encountered 
previously. Library skills developed years ago are not equal to the challenges of the electronic library. 
Students are expected to choose from an array of databases and other electronic resources, and without 
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experience the choices can be daunting. Many students begin searches with databases they have heard 
about from others or that sound as if they may be appropriate and often SF>end a great deal of time at 
a computer without any clear idea of how to proceed. The uncertain aspects of research which is 
exacerbated by the huge amount of information made available by computers lead to even more 
apprehension on the part of students. Despite this uncertainty and apprehension, adult students are 
frequently reluctant to ask for help in the library. Librarians at institutions with large populations of 
adult students comment that they seldom see adult students at the reference desk. Comfortable as 
problem-solvers in their roles of parents and employees, adult students are often reluctant to display 
a need for assistance. They shy away from the traditional role of student they remember from younger 
days and regard seeking help from a stranger as a last resort. At the same time, students do not 
generally read the many prompts on the computer screens designed to facilitate independent use. This 
may be indicative of the fact that learning library skills is not the first priority for these students. When 
they do request assistance, their questions tend to be vague and require a significant amount of probing 
from the librarian. Many users want to give only as much information as necessary and then be left 
to themselves. Although these questions often lead to long explanations from the librarian, many 
students will begin hasty assertions of xinderstanding to end the conversation and leave. This process 
is neither productive for the student nor gratifying for the librarian. 

So, in examining the adult learner in the library, we find that adult students bring energy, 
enthitsiasm, and a desire for independence to the task of library research. They are more determined 
to find what they need to meet their immediate goals than to master larger research skills. On the other 
hand, they are reluctant to seek assistance even when they do not have the skills they need to iise 
available resources effectively. And, they seldom have adequate computer and information retrieval 
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skills to meet the demands of the new electronic library. 



THE SCHAFFNER MODEL 



The Schaffner Project of Northwestern University created a model program of library services 
consciously designed to specifically meet the needs of adult learners. Its main elements are 1) an active 
instruction program which addresses four main areas: increased comfort and confidence in using 
libraries and particularly in using the Schaffner Library, proficiency in information retrieval skills, 
experience with computer technology, and efficient time management; 2) a variety of supportive library 
services which reinforce the instructional program, including easy access to information technology, 
research consultations, and writing tutorials; 3) an aggressive program of outreach to the faculty which 
incorporates the library into the curriculum; and 4) a continuing partnership with the University 
College administrators in the design, promotion, and support of library services. 

Because adult students need to develop new skills to cope with the demands of contemporary 
libraries, bibliographic instruction has been the foundation of the Schaffner Project.^ Each semester 
librarians provide instruction in research skills and in how to use particular library resources to classes 
with library assignments. Research conducted during the fall of 1991 showed a majority of University 
College students surveyed had participated in at least one instruction session . This instruction addresses 
many of the problems presented by adult students. Those students who received instruction were far 
more likely to use the library, to use it more frequently, to feel more comfortable with computer 
databases, and to feel better about asking questions of a librarian. 

It is not r^'rprising that those students who use the library the most are the most comfortable 
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with it, but what is surprising is the effect of bibliographic instruction. Bibliographic instruction at 
Schaffner appeals to students on two level. First, the students are given an overview of the array of 
services and print and electronic tools available. This knowledge makes the library less forbidding upon 
initial entry. Second, the reference librarian who presents the session becomes personalized and less of 
a stranger. The students learn that assistance is available and that the staff is anxious to provide it. ITie 
Classroom setting highlights the idea tliat everyone is in the same situation so asking for assistance is not 
necessarily odd. The response to these sessions was most favorable. Interestingly, those students who 
had participated in bibliographic instruction reacted positively to it, while these students who had not 
been part of a session wished they had been. 

Library services at Schaffner are delivered in a proactive manner. The librarians have become 
adept at reading the body language of the students who are having trouble and are quick to offer 
assistance rather than waiting to be asked. ITiere is a continuing interaction between librarians and 
users, and the students who use Schaffner enjoy this aggressive style. Because many of the students 
know the librarians from bibliographic instruction sessions, their interactions are friendly and generally 
productive. As expected, the assistance and success of early visits to Schaffner builds to acquiring 
greater skills and comfort in later visits. 

The design of library services at Schaffner also takes into account adult students' need for 
efficient and practical answers to their information needs. All services are available during late 
afternoon, evening, and weekend horns. Books and photocopies of journal articles are delivered from 
the main campus libraries within forty-eight hours, and staff contact students with status reports at 
work or home, via answering machine, fax, or electronic mail. 

Easy access to electronic library resources is a critical component of the Schaffner model. 
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Whenever possible we have chosen computer databases as the preferred method for accessing and 
delivering information. Schaffner now provides access via a local area network to eleven CD-ROM 
databases, Lexis/Nexis, First Search, the online catalog, and the Internet, and the list of resources 
continues to grow. This choice has made building an expensive on-site collection unnecessary which 
has freed up financial resources to invest in services and programs. ^ Using computer databases allows 
students to access a large amount of information quickly and efficiently which saves them time and gives 
them a large result for a minimal moimt of time invested. Although students needs to develop new skills 
to use these resources effectively, the fact that they are learning skills for the future rather than simply 
releaming old skills makes them more receptive to the effort. 

Since the "single most important determinant of the quality of a continuing higher education 
program is its faculty", outreach to faculty has been an important element of the Schaffner Project. ^ 
University College faculty begin hearing about the importance of the library and the services available 
in their hiring interview, and this emphasis continues throughout new faculty orientation and on into 
the classroom. Before each semester begins, faculty receive information about library services, advice 
about planning effective library assignments, and examples of past successful library assignments. 
Librarians telephone each faculty member to inquire about the need for bibliographic instruction and 
to offer the librarians* services. During the semester, librarians make follow-up calls to facility whose 
students are using the library to monitor their progress. Faculty, though often surprised by this 
emphasis in an adult education program, willingly agree to raise expectations for student research 
because good support is available from librarians. ^ 

Because so many University College faculty are novice teachers. University College provides 
an extensive faculty development program. An introductory workshop for all new faculty conducted 
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by several University College administrators and a librarian presents information about teaching adult 
students, designing library assigmnents» and University College procedures. Throughout the academic 
year, tlie faculty development coordinator operates faculty seminars covering such topics as motivating 
students, teaching critical thinking skills, grading and evaluating, and integrating library skills. 

Finally, a cooperative partnership oetween the University Library and University College has 
been critical to the Project's success. ^ Initially, faced with the need to provide access to library services 
for its students. University College interceded with the University administration to provide additional 
resources for the Library to launch the Project. As the Project developed. University College 
administrators have continued to provide support and resources to the Library, Donald Collins, the 
Dean of University College, strongly advocates the development of effective librai7 skills as critical to 
the success of its programs and speaks frequently about the importance of the library to University 
College. As each faculty member is hired. University College deans make it clear that library use across 
the curriculum is a key part of the University College program, and that librarians are ready and willing 
to assist faculty. They insiu-e that librarians are visible at all University College events and interact with 
them as colleagues and team members. This strong and public articulation of the importance of the 
library has been critical in winning the support of faculty who in turn convince students of its merits. 

After seven years, the Schaffner Project has clearly had a major impact on University college 
and its students. In the Fall 1991 survey, 60% of student surveyed reported using the Schaffner Library 
during the current semester. Fifty-three percent said they had been given a library assignment during 
the current semester, and 57% said they had attended at least one instruction session given by a 
librarian. According to University College administrators, the library programs have helped to further 
strengthen the University College program. According to Dean Collins, the programs of the library and 
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the activities of librarians have become such an integral part of University College that it would be 
difficult to imagine the program without Ihem. 



CONCLUSION 



In partnership, adult educators and librarians can create quality library programs and services 
which will meet the information needs and enhance the educational experiences of adult learners. Adult 
educators should approach librarians at their institutions to communicate with them about the needs 
of aduJt learners and to discover what experiences librarians may already have had. They need to v/ork 
with librarians to create new resources for libraries. They need to continually articulate the importance 
of library programs to faculty and to central administration. Librarians must invest their energy in 
learning about adult learners. They must adopt a proactive service philosophy which intensely analyzes 
users needs and designs program services to meet them. Through the initiatives created by this 
partnership, adult students will become confident, competent lifelong learners. 
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The Contact Hour Conundrum: What Difference Does It Make? 



The Impact of Reduced Contact Hours in a Degree 
Program for Working Adults 

by 

Lillian Harden, PhD, Director 
Intensive Business Administration Program 
College of Notre Dame 



Introduction 

Non-traditional degree programs, designed to offer adult, working 
students the opportunity to complete their undergraduate degrees in the 
evening, will usually offer some or all of the course work in a format 
which enables the student to accelerate the process. As is the case with 
the Intensive Program at College of Notre Dame, this acceleration is often 
made possible by a reduction in the classroom contact hours. 

The contact hour reduction is justified by the belief that the adult 
student is mature, motivated by very specific and generally work-related 
goals, and is capable of sustained self-study in lieu of classroom time and 
supervision. Adult learning research would tend to support that belief, 
but there is resistance by many in higher education who doubt that these 
factors are sufficient compensation for time in the classroom. 

Comparing traditional, full-contact, day programs with non- 
traditional, reduced-contact evening programs in many institutions can be 
difficult depending on how many other factors are involved. Non- 
traditional programs often have separate administrative and academic units 
with different policies and programs; they may not even use the same 
faculty. The programs are likely to be off-campus with radically different 
formats for delivery of learning (lockstep, alternate weekends, etc.) Many 
offer college credit for prior experiential learning and the degree 
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conferred by the non-traditional unit will differ in name and curriculum 
from that offered by the home campus. 

The Intensive Evening Degree Program at the College of Notre Dame, 
particularly the Business Administration program, affords a unique 
opportunity to assess the impact of reduced contact hours since it 
eliminates virtually all other variables which might affect the outcome. 
The program is campus based and academic admission criteria for students 
transferring to the Intensive program do not differ from those in any other 
undergraduate program. The College's general education, CPA, residency 
and unit requirements are the same, and Intensive students go through the 
same semi-annual advising and registration process, selecting courses from 
those offered, as that provided for the day students. 

The Intensive Business Administration curriculum, with some minor 
variations, is identical to that offered in the day program as is the 
degree conferred; no experiential learning credit is given outside of CLEP 
tests and course challenges. The program resides in the College's 
Business Division and full- and part-time faculty in the Division teach in 
both the traditional and non-traditional programs. Intensive business 
students are also free to take traditional day and evening courses if they 
choose, though non-intensive students may not take intensive classes. 
Therefore we are left with two primary variables, the student and the 
contact hours, within the format of the Intensive Evening Degree Program 
at the College. / 

ProRram History and Characteristics 
The Intensive Evening Degree Program, which offered its first classes 
in the Spring of 1989, was create 1 and designed for working adults who have 
not completed their Bachelor's degree. Intensive students must be at least 
25 years of age, have at least three years of full-time professional work 
experience, and have completed a minimum of 60 units of transferable 
college credit. 

Intensive classes meet one evening per week for seven weeks, from 6 
to 10:15 PM, with one 15 minute break; this is considered one term. Two 
terms with a week break between comprise a semester; in Fall and Spring 
this runs concurrent with the College's semester calendar and in Summer 
matches the College's summer terms. This format allows intensive students 
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to take traditional day and evening courses as their schedules permit and 
incorporates Intensive program advising and other administrative processes 
(grading, billing etc.) into the Collegers normal registration, vacation 
and administrative calendar. 

Though intensive class contact hours are reduced from those of 
traditional classes, learning objectives remain unchanged. Thus the 
program requires a significant amount of self-directed study and commitment 
from the students, changing the ratio of expected out of class hourly 
preparation time from two hours per traditional class hour to three hours 
per intensive class hour. 

Other policies support improving the productive use of class time. 
Text and syllabi are available to students four to six weeks in advance of 
the semester and assignments are due for the first class. Courses 
requiring extensive reading can be scheduled for the second term to give 
more preparation time and those with a project or research requirement may 
be scheduled for the first term to allow additional time for project 
completion. Faculty are paid for the semester, and are expected to be 
available and responsive to students for the entire semester, not only the 
term of the course taught. 

The design and policies of the Intensive program reflect the 
philosophy of the College. As our mission statement indicates, the College 
has consistently responded to change and is committed to serving both adult 
students and the community, while preserving its traditional liberal arts 
focus on the whole person. While the Intensive program affords the mature, 
working student the opportunity to complete a degree in a shorter time, it 
does not compromise the Collegers academic and curricular standards to do 
so; nor does it substantively separate the Intensive student from the 
activities and rhythms of the College. 

Assessment Project Methodology 
The objective of the assessment project was to compare course content 
and student outcomes in the Intensive program with those in the traditional 
day program. Criteria for the inclusion of a course in the project were 
that the course was part of the business major and had been taught by the 
same instructor in either the same or consecutive semesters to both 
intensive and traditional day students. 




For each course included the following items were compared: number 
of students in the class, course syllabi content, text required, student 
course evaluations, and the grades awarded to the students; this 
information is readily available and standard across the division. In 
addition a questionr . re was administered to the instructors involved 
asking them to comment on any differences that they perceived in student 
motivation and preparation, class participation, quality of written work 
and exams, course content and delivery, and their own expectations and 
observations. 

Eight such courses were identified; four were core requirements in 
the major and four were business electives. The courses covered semesters 
from Spring of 89, when the first intensive courses were offered, to the 
Fall of 91 and included courses in economics, management, marketing, 
finance and general business. Of the six faculty, four were full-time 
business faculty and two were part-time, three were female and three were 
male. This range and diversity of curricula and instructors should ensure 
useful and broadly based information. 

Finding s 

Class Size; Average class size in the intensive courses was 15 to 20 
percent smaller than in traditional courses. In order to facilitate the 
collaborative learning methods and personal involvement encouraged in the 
Intensive program, intensive courses are currently limited to 20 students 
per class while the day classes are generally capped at 25 students. The 
findings are consistent with this practice. 

Text and Syllabus Content; In all the courses, the texts selected 
were identical for both day and intensive classes. Examining the syllabi 
revealed that, in general, the classes covered the same chapters but most 
of the intensive syllabi were far more detailed which is reflective of the 
program requirement that complete syllabi, outlining assignments and 
individual class content, be available in advance of the semester. If 
course syllabi are indicative of actual class content, there were no 
substantive differences in the amount of material covered and the work 
required of the student in the two groups. 

Student Grades; In every course but one, where no discernible 
difference was noted, intensive students received higher percentages of 
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A*s. Overall, intensive students average 20 percent more A's than day 
students; if A's and B's are grouped, the increase is still lA percent 
higher. Though the grading patterns for both groups indicate the existence 
of a grading curve, it is consistently skewed more to the high end in the 
intensive classes. 

Student Course Evaluations; The course evaluation form used by the 
Business Division affords the student the opportunity to "grade" the course 
on an A to F scale, rank significant instructional and content 
characteristics, and comment on specific aspects of the course. For this 
study, the overall course rankings and categorized transcripts of student 
comments were used for purposes of comparison. 

Though the average of the rankings of the intensive students were 
very close tc those of the day students, this is actually true in only two 
of the courses. Of the remaining six courses, intensive students were far 
more positive in three courses and far more negative in another three. The 
most negative response by intensive students was in the course which was 
oversubscribed. With that one exception, there was no correlation between 
grades awarded to students and their ranking of the course. 

No attempt was made to quantify the students' comments on the course 
evaluations; of more interest was identifying possible patterns in the 
different student groups. Intensive students tended to be more critical in 
the area of class organization, more inclined to comment on what they 
perceived as poorly structured classes or non-productive activities. Their 
expectations of what was appropriate for an intensive class, including 
syllabi, exercises and projects, were very specific and criticism or praise 
was strong in these areas. Intensive students also occasionally considered 
some courses too basic in content, which was not a day student perception. 

Other than areas of organization and class format, the comments of 
both groups were consistently far more similar than the overall evaluation 
rankings would indicate, with students from both groups often using 
identical phrases, particularly where the comments were negative. If the 
day students didn't like the text, neither did the intensives in that 
course. Projects were similarly criticized, as were exams. There were 
some small differences in the student's perception of the instructor's 
availab lity outside of class, which may have been related to whether that 
instructor's office hours were day or evening. 
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Faculty Questionnaire, As noted previously, the six faculty were a 
mix of male and female, full- and part-time. Some have worked primarily 
with traditional day students and others have more experience with adult 
populations, including graduate students. Since the Business Division at 
the College of Notre Dame includes day, intensive and graduate programs, 
more emphasis is being placed on having full- and part-time faculty who can 
teach in all programs to provide students more diverse viewpoints, to 
enable the Division to have more full-time faculty, and to encourage 
curricula content consistency. 

To summarize the comments, faculty tended to validate the assumptions 
about adult students which have been used to substantiate the reduced 
contact hours in the Intensive program. In general they see the intensive 
student as more motivated and better prepared than the traditional day 
student; they report that intensive students participate more and generally 
do better on written work and exams. 

Faculty indicate only minor differences in instructional content in 
so far as exams, projects and lectures as concerned but more adjustments in 
format due to the longer classes in fewer weeks. This is consistent with 
adult learning theory which emphasizes interactive and experiential based 
learning models as key to student success. Intensive students were 
perceived as expecting more of faculty, and faculty report they expect as 
much or more of intensive students as they do of day students; for some 
this was an adjustment of initial expectations. In looking at demands upon 
their time and their personal satisfaction with learning outcomes, faculty 
did not evidence a strong preference for one group over the other. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 
The results of this study clearly support the contention that the 
reduced number of contact hours in the Intensive Business Administration 
program at the College of Notre Dame does not negatively impact the ability 
of the adult working student to achieve the same level of attainment as 
that of the traditional day student in full contact hour classes. Evidence 
in fact indicates that the intensive students as a group, given the same 
instructor, text, and course requirements, will perform better than the 
traditional day student despite reduced hour classes. 

Reasons for this result are many and have been offered both in the 
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faculty comments and in adult learning literature. Meeting the demands of 
multiple work and family responsibilities as well as those of an intensive 
learning format requires motivation, maturity and self-discipline. 
Students without determination and commitment quickly leave the program or 
more likely will not even opt to try it. The attention to organization, 
preparation and collaborative learning methods demanded of both faculty and 
students also contributes to intensive student achievement. 

While the program at College of Notre Dame did eliminate many 
structural variables that impact other programs, we should not 
underestimate the influence exerted by our particular policies and our 
continuing efforts to integrate both students and faculty under the 
Business Division umbrella. 

When methods of assessing outcomes in particular disciplines and 
degree areas are more widespread and applied to a variety of educational 
environments, the contact hour conundrum will be easier to resolve. Other 
questions about to what degree contact hours can be reduced without harming 
academic quality and if hours can or should vary greatly by subject and/or 
student still need resolution and require more testing. 

As a program director, I found this project very helpful not only in 
validating program quality, but in providing me a broader perspective on 
both students and faculty. It would be useful to use these classes to 
specifically examine how outcomes are achieved. Can we transfer 
techniques between groups and increase success for all? We might start by 
considering both populations adults; the difference is one of degree of 
maturity, not character. 

As we expand our assessment vocabulary to look at student and faculty 
portfolios, classroom research, and capstone experiences, other comparisons 
of different populations should become richer and more helpful in 
suggesting ways of improving the learning process. As a school calendar 
based on planting corn and an organizational day based on an arbitrary 9 to 
5, five day workweek are increasingly being questioned as to how well they 
fit diverse and changing human and technological resources, so the standard 
of a prescribed number of contact hours per a unit of credit needs more 
testing to ensure it fits the student to whom it is applied. 
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HELLjO OUT THERE 
GETTING IN TOUCH WITH POTENTIAL STUDENTS 
Michael C. T. Brookes, Academic Director 
Margaret Watkins, Recruiter/Counselor 
City University of New York Baccalaureate Program 

SECTION 1: THE PROGRAM: 

Established in 1971, the City University of New York 
Baccalaureate Program (CUNY BA/BS) is a university-wide alternate 
degree program with over 4,000 graduates that enrolls about 600 
active students each semester. In most contexts diese numbers 
would be impressive: against the backdrop of CUNY's 200,000 
students, however, they are less dramatic. 

The program's normal retention rate is over 70%, and 49% of the 
graduates receive their degree with honors. Students are 
predominandy older (75% are over 25), the female/male ratio is 54% 
to 46%, one third are members of ethnic minorities, and about one- 
half began their studies in a community college. 

The CUNY bX/BS is selective. To be eligible for admission, 
students must have earned at least 15 credits with a GPA of 2.5 or 
higher (at least for recent academic work), have passed the CUNY 
skills tests in reading, writing, and mathematics, and be matriculated 
at a CUNY college. The program gives students the combination of 
structure and flexibiUty that is particularly well-suited to the needs 
of mature students. In terms of structure, for example, all students 
complete a thirteen course liberal arts and sciences core, satisfy 
several specific credit requirements, and maintain at least a 2.5 
grade point average both overall and in their area of concentration - 
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which corresponds to a major. In terms of flexibility, there are no 
specific course requirements (everything from Basque to Urdu has 
been used to satisfy tlie language requirement, for example) and 
students can almost literally study whatever they want. In response 
to that freedom, students have designed wonderfully creative areas 
of concentration such as Museum and Exhibition Design, Corporate 
Fitness Management, and Aquatic Biology. 

All students are guided in their studies by CUNY faculty mentors 
from the appropriate discipline[s]. This ensures that the work they 
do is academically valid and justifies awarding the degree. The rule 
of thumb mentors apply is that the work students do in an area of 
concentration will prepare them for gradtiate level work. This 
criterion clearly works: the CUNY BA and BS degrees are held in high 
regard and program graduates have been accepted for further study 
at practically every one of the country's leading universities, often 
receiving scholarships or prestigious fellowships. 

Other features of the program are that CUNY BA/BS students 
may take courses at any of the 17 two and fovu" year CUNY colleges; 
may take graduate level courses for undergraduate credit, and may 
earn up to 30 credits for non-classroom work such as fieldwork, 
independent study, and prior experiential learning. 



SECTION 2: THE CHALLENGE 

In fall 1991, the program received a grant from the Ford 
Foundation. The grant challenged us to locate and recruit 25 former 
community college students who had completed at least 45 credits 
with a GPA of 2.5 or higher, and who had been out of school for at 
least two years. 

The remainder of this paper discusses the recruiting strategies 
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we tried and what we learned both about successful recruiting and 
about re-entry adults. 



SECTIONS: SEARCHING FOR STUDENTS 

Since we were only asking for a chance to let employees know of 
an exciting, proven way to complete their degree, not for money or a 
commitment of resources, we expected employers to be receptive 
and cooperative. So the first strategy we designed was to work 
through the personnel departments of major pubUc and private 
employers: IBM, Blue Cross and Blue Shield, the Metropohtan 
Transportation Authority, the FBI, several major banks. Thinking to 
make our entree even smoother, we targeted those businesses that 
we knew were employing current or recendy graduated CUNY BA/BS 
students. The student's consent was asked before we contacted the 
employer, and students were often helpful in providing the name 
and title of the person to whom we could address our request for 
cooperation. In many cases, students took the initiative of speaking 
to the appropriate officer and encoui*aging a positive response. We 
contacted a total of 47 corporations, agencies, businesses, and labor 
unions: the response was extremely disappointing. Many employers 
did not even acknowledge our letter, others declined to cooperate 
pleading various reasons, such as that the program v/ould not 
interest their employees, or that they had a previous arrangement 
with another college. We received just two invitations to make a 
presentation. 

Clearly, we had to find a better way to reach our target 
population. We tried a small-scale experiment using some alumni as 
auxiliary recruiters. This yielded encouraging results: 63 enquiries 
were received from individuals, and also an invitation to make a 
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presentation at the the Bronx District Attorney's Office which proved 
to be one of our most important connections. A mailing to 60 
community college graduates from a list a college provided produced 
a very good 11.5% response rate. We designed and distributed 3,000 
flyers that focussed on the program's abiUty to help working people 
complete the degree. 

4. CASE STUDIES 

Because we knew that for working adults the decision to return 
to coUege is complex and difficult, we thought we were prepared for 
any sitUcttions they might face. We were wrong. We were 
repeatedly amazed at the magnitude of the obstacles many of those 
we worked with had to overcome in order to return to college. Three 
examples wiU illustrate this point: 
JEFFREY 

Jeffrey is 38 and has been out of college for 12 years. Having 
already earned 80 credits, he needs only 40 more for his degree. He 
is engaged to be married, and shared all the college infonnation he 
received with his fiancee. At first she was happy for him, but then 
began raising constant objections to his plans. After weeks of 
arguments, Jeffrey discovered that her real fear was that once he 
had his degree he would leave her behind, since she had never been 
to college. Jeffrey wanted his degree but did not want to lose his 
"dream woman." He came to the office to explain his decision not to 
go through with his plan to reenter college. We suggested that both 
Jeffrey and his fiancee attend college part time and he agreed that 
this solution might work. Three days later he called asking for an 
appUcation for his fiancee: both of them are now taking courses at 
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the same coUege, but in different programs. 
PAT 

A bright, energetic 31 year-old, Pat has an AAS in Dental Hygiene 
and a good full time job. Her husband is a lawyer. Pat often thought 
about returning to college but never got around to doing anything 
about it until she heard about the CUNY BA/BS Program. Then she 
acted quickly and purposefully completing the application process 
very quickly. However, when we telephoned to tell her that 
everything was in order and she should come for her admission 
interview, she said she would have to abandon her plans as her 
mother had just been diagnosed with inoperable lung cancer. 
THOMAS 

Thomas is a very large 50 year old. He has earned 67 credits, some 
in class but most by examination because, he said, being in a 
classroom produces in him "instant boredom." But he heard a 
recording of our standard presentation about the program and after 
listening to it five times decided to give college one more try. He 
finally admitted tliat his dislike of the classroom is a result of his 
size: he has never felt physically comfortable in a classroom and has 
been the butt of imkind comments since high school. Having faced 
and admitted the true source of his concern to a caring Recruiter/ 
Counselor, Thomas is no longer frightened of remarks fellow students 
may make, even though he still worries about fitting into a standard 
size desk. 

5. OUTCOMES 

As of August 1, we had received 145 enquiries and 55 
applications. Of the applicants, 42 were accepted for fall 1992 and 5 
others for spring, 1993. Of the 42 admitted, 74% are women (as 
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against the program average of 54%), 64% are members of minorities 
(the program average is one third). They had been out of college 
from 2 to 15 years and had earned from 16 to 90 college credits. 

6. CONCLUSIONS: WHAT WE LEARNED 

Clearly, there are in New York large numbers of former college 
students ready to come back and finish their degree if they can just 
find a way to do tliis that is right for them. I am sure this is also the 
case throughout the country, given the national ratio of college 
graduates to students admitted. The trick is to get in touch with 
them. In New York City, working through employers and union 
locals was essentially non-productive. Not only were most 
employers uncooperative, but we found that about 20% of the 
students whom we recruited did not want their employer to know 
that they were returning to college. The most frequent reason given 
was, "My boss does not have a degree and may feel that I wiU be a 
threat." 

The recruiting strategies that worked for us were tapping into 
the enthusiasm of a small group of individuals, including some 
alumni, who promoted the program primarily by word of mouth, 
creating a special flyer and distributing it widely, and direct mail. 
Next time we plan to do more of all of those things and also to 
advertise in the subways. 

The second thing we learned is that academic paperwork - filling 
in an application, getting transcripts, matriculating at a college, 
getting letters or recommendation - is frightening and frustrating for 
re-entry adults. It is essential to simplify paperwork and 
procedures. We designed a special one page application form, 
prepared another form for appUcants to use in requesting 
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transcripts, offered help at every stage and did a lot of handholding. 
For example, we called applicants every two weeks to let them know 
the status of their application. Their motivation and entliusiasm 
increased noticeably once they heard that all the paperwork had 
been received and their application was complete. They began to use 
academic terminology (electives, liberal arts, area of concentration, 
for example) with a new assurance and to discuss course selection 
and class schedules. 

Finally, having identified potential students, one has to be 
prepared to give them lots of attention and support. People who 
have been out of college for a number of years have lost confidence 
in their ability to negotiate higher education successfully. They 
need constant reassurance, and that reassurance is more effective 
when given in person or by telephone^ Writing doesn't work as well. 
A number of applicants telephoned at least once a week, often to ask 
a question to which we knew they already had the answer. But they 
needed to feel they were still in contact, that we remembered them, 
knew who they were, and cared that they return to school and get 
their degree. 

We contacted one potential re-entry adult more than a dozen 
times: she finally said, "If you're so determined to get me back to 
coUege, I guess I should do something about it" Yes, this kind of 
recruitment is very labor-intensive: but we have no doubt that the 
rewards are commensurate. 
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